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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1857. 


Aotes. 


ERROR IN SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. — 
FRANCISCO DE RIOJA. 


At p. 268. of the Fourth Series of Southey's 


Common- Place Book, some verses are given, be- | 


ginning, — 

“ Even as the river swift and silent flows 

Toward the sea ——” 
and ending, — 
«— a little peaceful home 

Bounds all my wants and wishes, add to this 

My book and friend — and this is happiness.” 
Either Southey’s memory failed him here, or, what 
is more probable, he found the original in some 
edition of the “‘ Rimas ” of Bartélome Leonardo de 
Argensola, for they are given as an extract from 
an epistle of that writer. The fact is that they 


are a paraphrastic version of part of the noble | 
“ Epistola Moral” of Francisco de Rioja, a poet of | 
Seville contemporary with Herrera, of whom what | 


little is known may be found in Mr. Ticknor's 
History of Spanish Literature, vol. ii. p. 507.; who 
has not, I think, done justice to the poet in his 
critical opinion. The epistle may be found in the 
Parnaso Espaiil, in the first volume of Quintana’s 
selection, and in the collections of Ramon Fer- 
nandes and Bohl de Faber. It begins, — 
“ Fabio, las esperanzas cortesanas 
Prisiones son dé el ambicioso muere 
Y donde almas astuto nacen canas.’’ 
The passage Southey has versified begins, — 
“Como los rios que en veloz corrida 
Se llevan a la mar,” &c. 
And ends, — 
“Un dngulo me basta entre mis lares, 
Un libro y un amigo, un sueono breve 
Que no perturben deudas ni pesares.” 


It is most probable that these verses of Southey 


had been elsewhere printed long since, for the | 
three last lines appear as a motto on the title-page 


of Drake's Literary Hours, and are there rightly 
given to Rioja. 
It appears that the poet was a friend of Lope de 


Vega, who has addressed a poem to him entitled | 


“El Jardin de Lope de Vega,” which is to be 
found in a volume printed in 1621, called La Fi- 
lomena. In this poem, which is interesting from 
the notices it contains of the celebrated contem- 
poraries of the poet, he enumerates the statues 
which should decorate the spot, among which 
are, — 
« __ algunos ingenios Castellanos, 
Anddaluzes tambien, y Portugueses.” 


And he adds, — 


“Quien duda que tu aqui lugar tuyiesses.” 
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The poem opens thus, — 
“Divin ingenio, aquien sugetas 
Romanas musas, Griegas, y Espanoles 
Que enoblezes, aumentas ; y interpretas 
CiAro Feso ANDALUz,” &c. 


And in his Laurel de Apolo, 1630, Lope, in an 


| epistle addressed to Don Michael de Solis Ovando, 


again pays this tribute to the merits of his friend : 
“ Dedicarle a Ricja, honor y gloria 
Del Betis, que oy sus alabancas canta. 
Rioja, aquel varon, cuya memoria 
De Herrera, de Pacheco, de Medina 
Escurecio la merecida historia.” 
To the lover of Spanish poetry who may not be 
yet acquainted with the few remains of this dis- 
tinguished Andalusian, I think I may promise a 
degree of pleasure quite equal to that which any 
of his better known contemporaries afford. 
S. W. Srincer. 
South Lambeth. 


“ AUREA CATENA HOMERI.” 
(Continued from p. 65.) 


The “ Aurea Catena Homeri” derives its name, 
of course, from the celebrated passage just at the 
beginning of the eighth book of Homer's Iliad. 
To save space, it must suflive to quote it in a 
translated form: accordingly, I give it in Cow- 


| per’s version. The Olympic Zeus thus asserts his 


supremacy over all other powers, in this chal- 

lenge : — 

es. ° ° Let ye down THE GOLDEN CHAIN 
From Heaven, and pull at its inferior links 
Both Goddesses and Gods. But Je your King, 
Supreme in wisdom, ve shall never draw 
To Earth from Heaven, strive with Me as ye may. 
But I, if willing to exert My power, 
The earth itself, itself the sea, and you, 
Will litt with ease together, and will wind 
Tue CHaArn around the spiry summit sharp 
Of the Olympian, that all things upheaved 
Shall hang in the mid Heav’n. So much am I 
Alone superior both to Gods and Men.”— LI. 19—30, 


The allusions to this Homeric Chain in old 
writers are very numerous. I shall select the 
most remarkable with which I am acquainted. 

In Paradise Lost, Chaos observes, in his speech 
to Satan, — 

“ Now lately Heaven and Earth, another World, 

Hung o’er my realm, link’d in a Golden Chain 

To that side Heay’n from whence your legions fell.” 

Book ii, 1. 1004. 

A little further on, in the same book, 1. 1050., 
Milton again alludes to it : 

“ And fast by, hanging in a Golden Chain 
This pend nt World, in bigne ss as a Star 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the Moon.” 


Plato's comment is somewhat superficial and 


| unsatisfactory. In his Theetetus, Socrates argues 
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that “ Motion is good both for soul and body, but 
Rest, the contrary ;” and in proving this, observes: | 

“ Shall I add further, with respect to the stillness of 
the air, and calms, and things of that kind, that rest | 
corrupts and destroys, but the contrary preserves. And 
besides this, I shall put the finishing stroke to my argu- 
ment by compelling you to admit, that by The Golden 
Chain, Homer meant nothing else than the Sun; and in- 
timated, that as long as the Universe and the Sun are 
moved, all things exist and are preserved, both among 
gods and amongst men ; but if they were to stand still, as 
it were bound, all things would be destroyed ; and, as the 
saying is, turned upside down.” — § 27. 


Proclus, “the Platonic Successor,”* has many 
beautiful passages on this subject which I would 
gladly quote in extenso, had I space. In his work, 
On the Theology of Plato, he thus expresses 
himself : 

“ Love supernally descends from intelligibles to mun- 
dane natures, calling all things upward to Divine Beauty. 
It is the binder and conciliator of natures posterior, | 
and prior to itself; the converter of subsequent into prior, 
and the elevating cause of imperfect natures. Among 
the intelligible and occult Gods, it unites intelligible in- 
tellect to the First and Secret Beauty by a certain life 
better than intelligence. Diotima, in the Banquet, calls 
Love a great Demon, because it everywhere fills up the 
medium between desiring and desirable natures. And 
Socrates conjoins the discourse about.Love with that 
concerning Demons. For, as everything dzmoniacal is 
suspended from the amatory medium, so likewise the dis- 
course concerning a demoniacal nature is conjoined with 
that concerning Love, and is allied to it. For Love is a 
medium between the object of Love and the lover; and a 
Demon is a medium between Man and Divinity. <As 
there is no vacuum in corporeal, so neither in incorporeal 
natures. Hence between Divine Essences, which are the 
first of things, and partial essences, such as ours, which 
are nothing more than the dregs of the rational nature, 
there must necessarily be a middle rank of Beings, in 
order that Deity may be connected with Man, and that 
the Progression of Things may form an entire whole, sus- 
pended like Tur Goutpen Cuatn oF Homer from the 
summit of Olympus.” — Book vii. ch. 41,42. Taylor’s 
ed., Lond., 1816, 4to., vol. ii. pp. 255-7. 

Again, at p. 295., book vii. chap. 50. : 

“Union is present with the World according t6 the 
Bond of Analogy ; but much more from the One Soul and 
the One Intellect which it participates. For thro’ these, 
greater bonds and a more excellent union proceed into 
the Universe. And still beyond these unions, Divine 
Friendship, and the supply of good, contain and connect the 
whole World. For the bond which proceeds from intellect 
and soul is strong, as Orpheus also says; but the Union 
of Tue Gotpen Cuarn [7. e. of the Deific Series}, is still 
greater, and the cause of greater good to all things.” ¢ — 
See also pp. 186, 7—10. 27. 325. 395. in the same volume. 








* Taylor says, in his Introduction to Proclus’s Com- 
ments on the Timeus : “ Of that Golden Chain of Philo- 
sophers, who, having themselves happily penctrated, 
luminously unfolded to others the profundities of the 
Philosophy of Plato, Procuuvs is indisputably the largest 
and most refulgent link.” 

+ Plotinus says, that the Supreme Deity, “ remaining 
that which He is, has produced many Gods, all of whom 
are suspended from, and subsist thro’ and by Him. This 
World likewise is thro’ Him, and wholly looks to His 





In his Commentary on the Timeus of Plato 
occurs a noble passage : 

“ The first Analogy, according to which Nature inserts 
harmony in her works, and according to which the De- 
miurgus adorns and arranges the universe, is one certain 
Life, and one Reason, proceeding thro’ all things; accor- 
ing to which, Svmpathy is ingenerated in all mundane 


| essences as existing in one Animal, and governed by one 


Nature. . . . The Life of which we are speaking, which 


| collects and unites all things, and is suspended from its 


proper causes, but binds the things in which it is in- 
herent, is Analogy. . . . And this is the strong bond, as 
the Theologian [ Orpheus] says, which is extended thro’ 


| all things, and is connected by Tne GotpeN Cuan, 


For Jupiter, after this, constitutes The Golden Chain*, 
according to the admonitions of Night: 
* But when your power around the whole has spread 
A strong coercive bond, a Golden Chain 
Suspend from ether.’ 


. . . This Chain preceeds from the First thro’ the middle, 
to the last, as extending and unfolding itself as far as to 
the last of things. And it recurs from the last to the 
First, as converting all things thro’ harmony to the In- 
telligible Cause, from which the division of Nature and 
the separation and interval of bodies were produced. For 
by converting them to this Cause, according to one circle, 
one order and one series, secondary being suspended from 
primary natures, it causes the World to be one, and most 
similar to the intelligible [paradigm]. And as intelli- 
gibles proceeding from The Gvod, are again converted to 
it, thro’ the goodness which is in them, and thro’ the in- 
telligible monads; thus also sensibles, proceeding from 
the Demiurgus, are again converted to him, thro’ this 
Bond, which is distributed thro’ and pervades all of 
them, and binds all things together, . . For thro’ 
Analogy, the Universe is completely rendered one. . . It 
makes all things to be in all, and exhibits the same things 
in each other, according to all possible modes.” —Book iii, 
Taylor’s ed., Lond., 1820, 4to., vol. i. pp. 406, 408-9, 

This account of The Golden Chain of Analogy, 
or Love and Likeness, occurs in the comment on 
that striking passage in the Timeus : 


“It is impossible for two things alone to cohere in a 
beautiful manner, without the intervention of a certain 
third; for a certain collective bond is necessary in the 
middle of the two. But that is the most beautiful of 
bonds which causes itself, and the natures which are 
bound, to be one, This, however, Analogy is naturally 
adapted to effect in the most beautiful manner. For,’ &c. 

The passage from Orpheus above given, Pro- 
clus quotes more fully in his second book, and 
adds : 

“Plato also says, that animals were generated, bound 
with animated bonds. Orpheus, likewise, Homerically 
calls the Divine Orders which are above the world a 
Golden Chain; which, Plato emulating, says, that ‘The 
Demiurgus placing Intellect in Soul, but Soul in Body, 
fabricated the Universe.’” — P. 264.; cf. p. 430. ‘ 
Divinity.”— Against the Gnostics, §ix. Cf. The Fountain- 
Chain of the Chaldaic Theology. See Psellus and Da- 
mascius; also, Taylor’s E-rtracts Srom the Treatise of* 
Synesius on Providence, p. 529. 

* Taylor appends this note: “ This Golden Chain may 
be said to be the series of unities proceeding from The 
One, or The Ineffable Principle of Things, and extending 
as far as matter itself. And of this Chain, the light im- 
mediately proceeding from the Sun, is an image.” 
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Elsewhere he thus speaks of the Golden Chain : 

“ The Progressions of Beings are completed thro’ Simi- 
litude. But the terminations of the higher orders are 
united to the beginnings of second orders. And one 
Series and indissoluble Order extends from on high, 
through the surpassing goodness of The First Cause 
and his unical power. For because indeed He is One, He 
is the supplier of Union; but because He is The Good, 
He constitutes things similar to Him, prior to such as are 
dissimilar. And thus all things are in continuity with each 
other. For if this continuity were broken there would 
not be union.” — Theol. Plat. b. v1. ch. ii. vol. ii. p. 7. 

“ Everything which proceeds from a certain thing es- 
sentially is converted to that from which it proceeds. All 
conversion is effected through the similitude of the things 
converted to that to which they are converted. Lvery- 
thing which proceeds from a certain thing and is con- 
verted to it, has a circular energy.” — Elements of Theol. 
prop. 31—33. p. 325. 

“All the powers of Divine natures having a supernal 
origin, and proceeding through appropriate media, ex- 
tend as far as to the last of things. Hence also, in last 
natures, there are representations of such as are first, and 
all things sympathize with all.” — Ib. prop. 140. 

This Golden Chain of Sympathy, this occult, 
all-pervading, all-connecting Influence* is the 
source of all Maarc, and is called by a variety 
of names, such as The Vital Magnetical Series, 
Jacob’s Ladder, Anima Mundi, Mercurius Philo- 
sophorum, The Magician's Fire, &c. The Chain, 
as we find it in the most ancient philosophers, 
may be thus shortly concatenated: Omnia ex Uxo, 
Omnia in Uno, Omnia ad Unum, Omnia per Me- 
dium, et, Omnia in Omnibus. 

“ Everything,” says Plato (Protag. 260.), “ resembles 
every other thing in some respect.” 

Thus, too, Hippocrates : 

“ Zippoa pia, ovprvoa pia, ravra cvprabéa.” 

“ There is one Conflux, one Conspiration, and all things 
sympathize with all.” 

And Macrobius (in Somn. Scip. lib. i. cap. xiv.): 

“Invenietur pressius intuenti a summo Deo usque ad 
ultimam rerum fecem, una mutuis se vinculis religans et 
nusquam interrupta Catena.”—“ There will be found on a 
closer inspection, from the Supreme God down to the 
lowest dregs of things, one uninterrupted Chain of Con- 
nexion, mutually binding them together.” 

All Beings, said the Ancients, aspire to rise in 
the Scale of Existence: All by scale ascend to 
Unity : and All grow more perfect as they grow 
higher. 

Proclus, in his remarkable 
Magic, confirms what I have said. 
but a few lines: 

“In the same manner as lovers gradually advance from 
that beauty which is apparent in sensible forms, to that 
which is Divine: so the Ancient Priests, when they con- 
sidered that there is a certain alliance and Sympathy in 
natural things to each other, and of things visible to in- 


Dissertation on 
I can quote 


* “That Magnetic Chain which is extended a non 
gradu ad non gradum:;: that Ladder of Celsus and of 
Zoroaster which reaches from Tartarus to the highest 
Heaven.” — Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, p. 338. 
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visible powers, and discovered that all things subsist in 


all, they fabricated a sacred science from this mutual 
Sympathy and Similarity.” * 


Oswald Crollius, the Paracelsist, observes : 


“ Plato's Rings and Homer’s Chaines are nothing but a 
Divine Series and Order serving Providence, a graduall 
and concatenate Sympathy of Things. This visible and 
invisible Fellowship of Nature is that GotpEN Cuaine 
so much commended, this is the marriage of heaven and 
riches, these are Plato’s Rings, this is that dark and close 
Phylosophy so hard to be known in the most inward and 
secret parts of Nature, for the gaining whereof Demo- 
critus, Pythagoras, Plato, Apollonius, &c. have travelled 
to the Brachmans and Gymnosophists in the Indies, and 
to Hermes his pillars in Egypt. This was that which the 
most ancient Phylosophers studied,’ &c. — 7he Admoni- 
tory Preface, trans. by Pinnell, Lond. 1657, p. 31. 


Sir Thos. Brown remarks : 


“In a wise supputation, all things begin and end in 
the Almighty. There is a nearer way to Heaven than 
Homer’s Chain; an easy logick may conjoin a heaven 
and earth in one argument, and, with less than a sorites, 
resolve all things to God. For though we christen effects 
by their most sensible and nearest causes, yet is God the 
true and infallible Cause of all; whose concourse, though 
it be general, yet doth it subdivide itself into the parti- 
cular actions of every thing, and is that Spirit, by which 
each singular essence not only subsists, but performs its 
operation.” — Rel. Med., § xviii. 


Of the Golden Chain of Laws N. Culverwell 


| Says: 


“ Obligation is the very form and essence of a Law; 
Now every Law obligat in Nomine Dei; but so glorious a 


| name did never binde to anything that was wicked and 





unequal, Tlav Sixacov 750, cai wav Sixacov aPéAmor, and that 
only is countenanced from Heaven. The Golden Chain of 
Laws, ’tis indeed tied to the Chair of Jupiter, and a com- 
mand is onely vigorous as it issues out, either immedi- 
ately or remotely, from the great Sovereign of the World. 
So that rd dv is the sure bottome and foundation of every 
Law.” — A Discourse of the Light of Nature. Oxf. 1669, 
p- 19. 

Sir John Davies, in his noble poem on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, thus speaks of God's “Eter- 
nal Law :” 


“ Could Eve’s weak hand extended to the tree, 
In sunder rend that Adamantine Chain, 
Whose Golden Links, effects and causes be; 
And which to God's own Chair doth fix’d remain. 


“Oh could we see how Cause from Cause doth spring! 
How mutually they linked and folded are! 
And hear how oft one disagreeing string 
The harmony doth rather make than mar!” &c.+ 
§ viii. st. 7. 
Of the Golden Chain of Religion, Lactantius 
says : 
“Nomen Religionis a vinculo pietatis esse deductum 


* This Dissertation is only extant in Latin. Taylor 
has translated the entire piece, and appended it to his 
edition of Jamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras, Lond. 1818, 
», 298. 
' ¢ Coleridge apparently had these lines in view while 
writing on the same subject (The Origin of Evil; and, 
Original Sin) in his Aids, See vol. i. pp. 203. 209. 
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quod hominem sibi Deus religaverit et pietate constrinx- 
erit.’ a 

“ Two links of the Chain,” says Archbishop Leighton, 
“ (namely, Election and Salvation), are up in Heaven in 
God’s own Hand; but this middle one (that is, Effectual 


’ 
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the Innate and Incorruptible Beauty, to which we were 


Calling) is let down to earth, into the hearts of His chil- | 
dren, and they laying hold on it have sure hold on the | 


other two: for no power can sever them,” &c.* 


To the Golden Chain of Prayer, Tennyson 
beautifully alludes in an exquisite passage of his 
Morte d Arthur : — 


“Pray for my Soul. More things are wrought by 
PRAYER 

Than the World dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are Men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing Gop, they lift not hands of Prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 

For so the whole round Earth is every way 

Bound by Gold Chains about the Feet of Gov.” 


Lord Bacon makes a beautiful application of the 
Homeric Myth: 


“Out of the contemplation of Nature, or ground of 
human Knowledge, to induce any verity or persuasion 
concerning the points of Faith, is in my judgment not 
safe: Da Fidei, que Fidei sunt, *Give unto Faith the 
things that are Faith’s.’ For the Heathens themselves 
conciude as much in that excellent and Divine Fable of 
Tuk Gotpen Cuais: That men and Gods were not able 
to draw Jupiter down to the earth ; but contrariwise, Jupiter 
was able to draw them up to Heaven. So we ought not to 
attempt to draw down or submit the Mysteries of Gop to 
our Reason; but contrariwise to raise and advance our 
Reason to the Divine Truth.”— Adv. of Learn., Picker- 
ing’s edn., p. 132. 

I would here refer to a passage in an excellent 
work which is not within reach at present, — 
Blackwell's Letters on Mythology, Lond. 1748, 
8vo. p. 393. 

Lucian of Samosata, contrasting the Celestial 
Siren of Divine Love with the Terrestrial or 
Aphroditic, says of the former, — 


“The other is that GoLpen Cuatrn which was let down 
from Heaven, and with a divine fury ravisheth our souls 
made to the Image of God, and stirs us up to comprehend 


* Quoted in Coleridge’s Aids, sixth edit., p. 40. 

I remember having somewhere seen three Religious 
Emblems: the Ist was called The Attraction of the Fa- 
ther, and represented a Hand in the clouds holding a 
Golden Chain, the end of which passed through the up- 
lifted hands of a kneeling figure, and was attached to his 
heart; underneath were the texts Hosea, xi. 4.; John, vi. 
44. The 2nd Emblem was entitled The Attraction of the 
Crucified, and represented our Saviour on the Cross, on a 
lofty hill, with a Golden Chain issuing from His Heart, 
and held at the other end by a number of persons in a 
dark pit or valley at a distance. The text annexed was 
John, xii. 32. The 3rd Emblem was entitled The Com- 
munion, or Fellowship, of the Spirit, and represented the 
World bound and encircled with a Chain, the links of 
which were formed of tongues of fire. A Dove was soar- 
ing high in the heavens, with one end of this fiery Chain 
in its mouth. The text appended was 1 Cor. xii. 4—6. 


| range,” 


once created.” * 

Burton quotes this passage, and, a little after, 
proceeds : 

“ God is Love Itself, the Fountain of Love. . . . . Love 
is Circulus a bono in bonum, a round Circle still from good 
to good..... Love, saith Leo Hebrwust, made the 
World; and afterwards, in redeeming of it, God so loved 
the World, that He gave His only-begotten Son for it. 
Behoki what love the Father hath shewed ... . by His 
sweet Providence in protecting of it . . . . out of His in- 
comparable Love and Goodness, out of His Divine Nature. 
And this is that Homer’s Gotpen Cuan, which reacheth 
down from Heaven to Earth, by which every creature is an- 
nexed, and depends on his Creator. He made all, saith 
Moses, and it was good; and He loves it as good.”— 
Anat, Mel., Pt. 3. § i. Mem. i. subs, 2. 


The following passage is quoted by Dr. Cotton 
Mather{, from “A Treatise entitled Schola et 
Scala Nature :” 


“Nature doth not lead thee towards Gop by a far- 
fetched and winding compass, but in a short and straight 
line. The Sux waits upon the Rain, the Rain upon the 
Grass, the Grass serves the Cattel, the Cattel serve thee, 
and if thou serve Gop, then thou makest good the highest 
Link in that GoLpEeN Cian, whereby Heaven is joined to 
Earth; then thou standest where thou oughtest to stand, 
in the uppermost round of the Divine Ladder, next to 
the Most High: then thou approvest thyself to be indeed 
what thou wert designed by God to be, the High Priest 
and Orator of the Universe; because thou alone, amongst 
all the creatures here below, art endowed with Under- 
standing to know Him, and Speech to express thy know- 
ledge of Him, in thy praises and prayers to Him.” 


I should be glad to get some information about 
this Schola et Scala Nature. E1irRioNNACcH. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





NELSON VERSUS WARNER. 


After so much has been heard about “ the long 
it will not be mal-a-propos to place on 
record the opinion that was entertained by Nelson 
on the application of that invention to naval war- 
fare. The original letter, from which I made the 


| subjoined copy, is in the possession of a nobleman 


to whose ancestor it was addressed. It is inter- 
esting to remark, that it was penned when 
Nelson was on the eve of leaving the shores of 
England for the last time; and that he gave a 

* Ed. Bipont. Luciani Jup. Trag. 45. Burton does not 
quote or refer to the Greek, but a Latin version only: — 
“ Alter, Aurea Catena coclo demissa, bonum furorem men- 
tibus immittens,” &c. 

+ Perhaps no writer treats more excellently of The 
Golden Chain of Love and Unity — that Vinculum Per- 
fectionis and Catena Caritatis—than this author cited by 
Burton — Leo Hebraus, See his Three Dialogues on Love, 
translated into Latin by J. C. Saracen, in Pistorius’s 
volume of Cabalistic and Recondite Theology, Basil, 1587, 
folio. See especially pp. 333, 439—442. 595—608. 

t The Christian Philosopher, Lond. 1721, pp. 222. 
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! 
practical illustration of his own “ doctrine,” when 
at Trafalgar, he made the signal for close action, | 
with a result that fully vindicated the wisdom of | 
the procedure. 

“ Merton, Sept. 3rd, 1805. | 
“ My dear Lord, 

“T feel very much obliged by the favour of 
your letter; and although [ am no judge of me- 
chanism, yet, I dare say, your invention for 
making cannon range their shot farther than at 
present will answer your expectation, and on 
Shore in particular it will be most useful. Wool- | 
wich is the only place where such experiments 
can be fairly tried by Scientific men; on board | 
Ship our Wish is to get as close as possible, by 
which I think we suffer less and the enemy 
[more] than by long Shots ; and I always endea- | 
vour to inculcate the doctrine get close, and you 
will be a Victor. 

“T rather think I shall be desired to go forth 
before your Lordship comes to Town for the 
Winter ; if Iam not I shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of paying you my personal respects, Being 
your Lordship’s most 

* Faithful and obedient Servant, 
“ Netson & Bronte.” 


W. S. 


Hastings. 


QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHINGS. 

Your observation in 2" §, iii. 20., respecting 
the real small value for purchase of a Queen 
Anne’s farthing, is so-just, that it cannot be too 
extensively made known. ‘There have been in- 
stances to my personal knowledge of countrymen 
who had found, or in some way come into pos- 
session, of what was believed to be a genuine 
Queen Anne’s farthing, but which, in two cases, 
turned out to be doubly erroneous ; the farthings | 
were counters struck in brass, forming an indif- 
ferent imitation of a Queen Anne’s sixpence. 

In one of the instances I allude to, the man had 
travelled six hundred miles, partly on foot, in full 
confidence that the sale of the farthing in London 
would make his fortune. 

The other, who also came several hundred miles, 
had borrowed money of his neighbours to make 
the journey. The keenness of the disappointment 
on both occasions cannot need a comment. 

The prevalence of the error of a Queen Anne’s 
farthing being of extreme value seems to have 
extended even to Ireland, if we may judge from 
the accompanying cutting from a newspaper, the 
Morning Herald of Aug. 25, 1823. 

“Ixso_vent Court. — Dublin, Aug. 16. 

“FE. I, Winter opposed by Mr. Clarke, on behalf of se- 

veral creditors. 


“Mr. M‘Mahon opposed her on behalf of a poor woman | 


| ther; witness got at sundry times 1/. 
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named Mary Molony, for defrauding her of a Queen Anne 
farthing. 

“Mary Molony examined. — Was in possession of a 
Queen Anne farthing, which had been in her family for 
several generations; it was left her by her mother; on 
the 5th June, 1817, pawned it with the insolvent’s mo- 
Mrs. Winter was 
present when witness was offered some hundreds for it. 
Witness brought two gentlemen to Winter’s house, and 
the brother of the insolvent offered her a farthing, which 
he alleged was her’s, but which was a counterfeit. 

“ Cross-examined. — Mr. Lamb, the auctioneer, offered 
her one hundred guineas for it; Mrs. Winter told witness 
she pawned the farthing with her son Albert for 2002. 

“Anthony Molony.— Is brother to the last witness; 
his sister had @ genuine Queen Anne farthing ; it was ad- 
vertised in the newspaper, and Mr. Potts, of Saunders’s 
News Letter, offered 1007. for it; Miss Huband, daughter 
of Counsellor Huband, offered 1502, and other offers were 
made; Major Sirr offered 150/.; his sister was in great 
distress, and pawned it with the Winters; witness went 
with a friend to release the farthing for his sister, and the 
insolvent told him a gentleman in Gloucester Street had 
it, but would not tell his name; he was offered 2502. by a 
Kerry gentleman, 

“ Cross-examined. — Mr. Baxter had the farthing in 

his possession for three days, and returned it; Mr. Baxter 
belonged to Sawnders’s Office; witness was not present 
when the counterfeit one was offered to his sister; two 
young gentlemen of the name of Dwyer were. 
“ «Mr. Rhody White sworn. — In consequence of an ad- 
vertisement in the newspaper eight or nine years back, 
witness went to Montague Court, and saw the witness, 
Mary Molony, who showed him what she called a Queen 
Anne farthing, and asked 3502. for it. 

“(It was here stated, that the farthing got into the 
possession of Home, of the Royal Arcade, who got 800/. 
for it.) 

“ Another gentleman, who, as well as Mr. White, hap- 
pened to be accidentally in the Court, said he saw the 
farthing, and thought he would know it again. 

“It was alleged, on the part of the insolvent, that his 
mother still had the farthing, and would give it up 
when paid the demand of about 201, which she had 
against it. 

“It was directed by the Court, and agreed to by the 
insolvent, that the farthing should be deposited with the 
Registrar to be inspected, 

“Mr. Clarke now opposed. — The insolvent, he said, 
had been a baker, and contracted debts with several flour 
merchants to the amount of upwards of 800/.; he has re- 
turned debts due to him to about the same amount, but 
affixed no dates to these debts; but it has been ascer- 
tained that a great number of them had been nine years 
due; that the persons are either out of the country or. 
dead, so that none of them are available; he had charged 
his house-keeping, although a single man, at the rate of 
365 guineas a year, with other extraordinary expenses, 
although he has returned no profit made by his business. 

“ George Fearon, Esq. — He on his oath did not think 
it was the same that he saw with Mary Molony in Mon- 
tague Court; it is not, according to his recollection, like 
it. 

“ The case was ordered to stand over to Monday week, 
to give an opportunity of inspecting the farthing, which 

was lodged with the Registrar in Court, and in order to 
have the insolvent’s books lodged and inspected by the 


creditors.” 
L. B. M. 
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FRANCIS GOULDMAN, TUF LEXICOGRAPHER. 


Francis Gouldman, M.A., of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, is stated by Newcourt (Repertorium, 
ii. 449.) and Kennett (Note in Woods Annals, 
ed. Bliss, i. 439.) to have held the living of South 
Okendon, Essex, from March 26, 1634, until his 
death ; he was succeeded by Offspring Blackall, 
Jan. 24, 1689. 
p- 251.) notices Gouldman’s ejectment, and Calamy 
names Burnaby as the intruder displaced by him 
at the Restoration. 
Baker's MSS. shows how little his enemies could 
find to object against this laborious scholar, whom 
Adam Littleton (in the Latin preface to his Dic- 


tionary, ed. 1678) commends alike for learning | 


and integrity, and Worthington for his pains in 
editing Boyse’s Notes on the Evangelists and Acts, 


and the ninth volume of the Critici Sacri (Wor- | 


thington’s Miscellanies, Epist. 22, also in Mr. 
Crossley’s admirable edition of Worthington's 
Diary, published by the Chetham Society, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 96.). 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Among “ Ejectments of the Parochial Clergy from the 
Books of the Committee for plundred Ministers, and the 
Earle of Manchester’s Books.” — Baker’s MSS. xxvii. 
464. (Cambridge University Library.) ’ 

“ Essex. Depositions of Witnesses against Francis Gould- 
man, Rector of South Ohenden, taken upon Oath before 
the Com, for Scandalous Ministers for the s¢ County, at 
Ongar, 9° Aprill, 1644. 

“1. Inprimis, William Reinolds of South Okenden 
afores' yeoman sworne and examined doth say, that the 
s* Mr. Gouldman about the time of the Propositions did 
say in this Pulpitt, that those that rayse armes against 

* anointed, [sic. Qvy. anointed King ?] are anoynted 

naves, and that the Parl. raise armes against the King. 

“2. Rob. Beomont, John Patch, and Barth. White of 
South Okenden afores¢ yeomen depose, that the s¢ Mr. 
Goldman did say in his Pulpitt about last winter was 
twelvemonth, that an Asses heal was once sold for 80 
pieces of silver, but he hoped they would be at a cheaper 
rate, for there were many gathered together. 

“3. W™., Reinolds further deposeth, that the s¢ Mr. 
Goldman refused to read divers ordinances of Parl. ap- 
pointed to be read in the Church, saying, they were not 
fit to be read in the Church, and he looked to hear from 
the Bp. first. 

“4. All the st Deponents further say, that the s¢ Mr. 
Gouldman never prayed for y* Parl. 

“5. John Patch deposeth, that the st Mr. Gouldman 
refused to joyn in the Association, and sayd there would 
come an Army out of the north, w® would prevent all 
these Taxes. This was spoken about y® time when the 
Lord Gray went out. 

“6. John Patch and W™. Reinolds further depose, that 
the st Mr. Gouldman refused to lend any thing to the 
Lord Fairfax, saying, Shall [ take my children’s bread, 
and give it to My Lord Fairfax ? 

“7. All the forenamed Deponents further say, that the 
s¢ Mr. Goldman preached but once on the Sabbath or on 
the Fast dayes, and never catechised his Parishioners, for 
the space of nine yeares together, or thereabouts. 

“8. John Patch and W™. Reinolds likewise depose, that 
the s¢ Mr. Gouldman is an enemy to frequent preaching 


Walker (Attempt, &e., pt. ii. | 


The following extract from | 


J. E. B. Mayor. | 





and Lectures, and hath lately sayd in his Pulpitt, the 
| people cannot be contented now to have the wor! preached 
{ on the Sabbath, but they must have Lectures forsooth. 

“9. W™. Reinolds and Rob. Beomont likewise depose 
that the st Mr. Goldman had a Cart brought Broome to 
his House all day long on a Fast day, and that day he sayd, 
What, must we fast still? W™. Reinolds further de- 
poseth, that the st Mr. Goldman did say, It went against 
his conscience to pay the Rates to the Parliament. 

“10. All the forementioned Deponents further depose, 
that Mr. Blunt, Curate to the st Mr. Goldman, savd in the 
Pulpit in the hearing of Mr. G. that our Savior Christ 
had nothing to leave us but his Cross and his Crown of 
Thornes, and his nayles and the appurtenances thereof, 
the beautifying of the Church, and the engrareing and 
| the needlework: And the Separatists, Brownists, Ana- 
| baptists, and Schismaticks take away these our Legacies 
| w*> our Saviour left us. 

“ And that the s¢ Curate the last Sabbath day did say 
in the hearing likewise of the s¢ Mr. G., We must now 
have new upstart Reformation forsooth, and none are so 
well liked of now as those that delight to preach and 
And they are never 


| pray by the Spirit (as they call it). 
| out, because they are never in. 

“ The Parsonage of South Okenden is worth 120". per 
an. Mr. Gouldman hath a wife and five children, his 
personall estate is near 50, per annum, 
| “We returne hisanswere: he appeareth to be ill af- 
fected, and an Jdle Minister. 

“Ric. Everard, W™. Masham, Ed. Bickhead, H. Hol- 
croft, W™. Martin, Car. H. Mildmay, W™. Astwood. 

“An Ejectment granted an. 1644, the day not men- 
tioned. 

“(This Idle Minister was the Compiler of the Dic- 
tionary, that bears his name. ] 

“ Nov. 8. 1645. Ordered a fifth part to Abigail, the wife 
of Franc. Gouldman — from whome y® Rectory of South 
Okinden is sequestred unless cause be shewn to the 
contrary, &c.” 








Pinar Notes. 


Riddle of Cheremon. — A riddle of Cheremon, 
concerning the vine, in two trochaic tetrameters, 
is cited in Cocondrius de Tropis, in Rhet. Grec., 
vol. viii. p. 790., ed. Walz : 

““Eapos } viudn, téxvov ri wera Odpous és tarepor* 
"Ev xetuove 8 oixerar civ To aveuw Kexapnery.” 
Where Boissonade says : 

“Puto dictam fuisse vitem veris conjugem ob florem ; 
wstatis filiam ob fructum qui tunc maturescit; serius, 
autumno nempe, fieri matrem, vini scilicet; dein hieme 
vento attonsam.” 

It is clear that the first verse is defective, inas- 
much as it wants a verb; and that the inter- 
pretation of Boissonade, which supposes the vine 
to be the daughter of the summer, and which 
interpolates the autumn, notwithstanding the 
silence of the original, is untenable. The sense 
is restored by reading rexvo? for réxvov, in line 1., 
and in line 2. the metre requires ravéug. 

Chzremon was a tragic poet, anterior to Ari- 
stotle and Theophrastus, both of whom quote 
verses from his dramas. Many extracts from his 
plays occur in Athenzeus. His fragments are col- 
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lected in Wagner's Poetarum Tragicorum Greco- 
rum Fragmenta, vol. iii. pp. 127—147. L. 


The Missing Leaves of Ulfilas. — When the in- 
valuable Codex Argenteus, now in Upsala, first 
became Swedish property in 1658, it had already 
lost 143 leaves. On being presented to Sweden a 
second time, by Count Magnus Gabriel de la 
Gardie, in 1669, the number of leaves remained 
the same; but in 1834 it was discovered that ten 
leaves had been cut out, and the MS. has remained 
in this state up to this moment, to the infinite 
grief of every student of the noble Gothic dialect, 
and to the especial regret of the learned Herr 
Uppstrém, a Swedish scholar of world-wide re- 
putation, who a year ago published an admirable 
facsimile edition, in 4to., of the whole Codez. 

Judge of Herr Uppstrém’s delight at lately re- 
ceiving a communication from an old collector, a 
Swedish gentleman now on his death-bed, enclosing 
the ten missing leaves ! 

They are all from the Gospel of St. Mark, and 
are in excellent condition. 

This is also satisfactory on another account ; for 
it had been industriously reported in Sweden that 
this infamous spoliation was the work of two En- 
glish travellers. 

Thus another MS. treasure is recovered from 
oblivion. ‘Truly, we should never despair ! 

GerorGE STEPHENS. 

Slang in 1793.—In Butt’s Poems, published in 
1793, are these lines : 

“ We teach old maxims, neither less or more, 

Than Locke, or humble Hooker taught before. 

Those fograms, quizzes, treats, and bores, and gigs, 

Were held in some account with ancient prigs,” &c. 
And to the last line but one is this note : — 


“ Barbarous terms of the day, adopted by the great 
vulgar.” 
Cutusert Bene, B.A. 
Mice and Music. — 


“Miss Louisa Foote Hay gave a concert last week at 
Colyton. Soon after Miss Hay had commenced her first 
song, ‘ Annie Laurie,’ the party occupying the first seat 
saw a mouse sauntering leisurely up and down close to 
the skirting of the platform on which she was singing. As 
the song proceeded the mouse stood spellbound; a lady 
tried to drive it away by shaking her concert bill at it, but 
the animal had lost its fear of man and would not retire; 
at the conclusion of the ballad the mouse vanished, and re- 
appeared, bringing with it a companion, when the next 
song was commenced. At theend of song the second the 
two mice retreated to their hole, but made their third ‘ ap- 
pearance on the boards’ when the singing was again re- 
newed. Eventually six or seven mice came out regularly 
with every song, and retired when the music ceased. While 
the melodious tone filled the apartment all attempts to 
drive away the mice were vain; these most timid mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom were too fascinated to be in 
terror of the human family who actually filled the room, 
and though a fiftieth part of the means used to drive them 
would, under ordinary circumstances, have been sufficient 
to have scared them away, they now stood, or slowly 





glided, so entranced by the melody which pervaded the 
room that they were heedless of the presence of their 
natural enemies. How naturalists may explain this phe- 
nomenon we know not, nor shall we swell this article by 
attempting a solution, but shall conclude this strange 
truth — stranger than fiction — by referring any persons 
who may doubt our statement to Mr. and Mrs. Kingdon, 
of Colyton; Mrs. Carew, of Senton; Mr. Leversedge, of 
Taunton; and Miss Isaacs, of Colyton; who were in the 
foremost seat, and who can vouch for the truth of our 
report.” — Bristol Advertiser. 


THRELKELD, 
Cambridge. 
Mrs. Starke's “ Continental Guide.” — Those 


who lived before the days of handbooks will ap- 
preciate the following lines, incerti auctoris, which 
I found written in a copy of the above very useful, 
but now obsolete, book. 


“ Young Gentlemen, going abroad in their raw age, 
Have need of a decent compagnon-de-voyage, 

Like Pallas, who once condescended, they say, 
To abandon Olympus’s blisses, 
Her sex to disguise, and the posters to pay 
For the Hopeful of prudent Ulysses. 

“© needless ’tis now that her honors, and boddice 
Sh¢ be turned into breeches and boots by a Goddess: 
Mrs. Starke, that most learned old matron, will save a 

Youth’s turn, or they misrepresent her, 

Will chatter of flannel and thread, like Minerva, 
And spout crabbed Greek, like old Mentor. 
“Tis clear, though divinely inspired, that acuter 
Than her c¢ be never or Courier or Tutor; 
From the price of a house to the pace of a Vet, 

From the relics stupendous of Rome, 
To where you can purchase the best heavy wet, 
The old woman’s always at home. 

“ Cyclopean walls, and Gorgona Anchovies, 
Westphalian hams, and proconsular Trophies, 
Swiss chaléts, Dutch Inns, and Sicilian cloisters, 

Danube, Silarus, Tiber, or Po, 
Quails, ortolans, sparrows, Marsala, Port, oysters, 
For her nought’s too high, or too low. 

“ Weird woman, indeed! human things and divine, 
She crams in one page, nay, and oft in a line; 
Like a poet in phrenzy her vision can glance 

In a twinkling creation all o’er, 
From Parthenope’s Bay to the pavés of France: 
Say, what could the Goddess do more?” 
HoneYcoms. 


Education of the Peasantry. — I would suggest 
to inspectors of schools, clergy, and others, who 
are active movers in this matter, that if the chil- 
dren were taught to keep respectively to their 
right hands when meeting each other in walking, 
it would tend more to civilise and be more con- 
ducive to the comfort of themselves and their 
fellow mortals than all the knowledge which they 
now get of geography and history. 

It is highly desirable that the lad or the lass 
who is about to emigrate should know where the 
country to which they emigrate is situated; but 
it is of equal importance that the larger number 
who remain in England should know that there is 
generally plenty of room for them all on the pave- 
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ments and footpaths, if they only knew their proper 
places thereon. And I will not for the future 
contribute to any school where this is not made a 
prominent part of education. 

Mr. Telford, by making a towing-path on each 
side of a canal, and appropriating each path to the 
traffic in one direction, first introduced good man- 
ners amongst bargemen. May we hope that our 
national education will teach our peasantry such 
good manners in this respect, that a man who 
keeps invariably to his left in walking shall, in a 
few years, be looked upon as a ticket of leave- 
holder or intending garotter. Vryan Rurcep. 


Gray's “ Elegy.” —Ican add another to the 
list of Latin versions of Gray's Elegy, in 1* S. 
i. 101. The following is the inscription on the 
title-page : 

“ Elegiam & Thoma Grayio In Cxwmeterio Rustico Con- 
scriptam Latine Reddidit H. S. Dickinson, M.A. Ipswich, 
R. Deck, Printer. mpcccxurx.” 

The first stanza is, — 

“ Nola Sonans obitum pulso notat ere diei, 
Rauca petit lento vacca bovile gradu: 
Fessus abit, tectoque cubens succedit arator, 
Nox vicit, et mecum possidet arva quies.” 


* OXONIENSIS. 


Queries. 


WAS GEORGE HERBERT THE COMPILER OF “ JACULA 
PRUDENTUM, OR OUTLANDISH PROVERBS,” ETC.? 


For two centuries this work has been circulated 
with the venerated name of George Herbert, so 
that to question its authenticity at this late period 
may perhaps be thought hypercritical. Its literary 
history, however, is so very obscure, that it seems 


expedient to elicit the opinions of the readers of 


“N, & Q.” respecting it, among whom will doubt- 
less be found many a lover of “the sweet singer 
of the Temple.” 

The first edition appeared eight years after 
Herbert's death with the following title: 

“Outlandish Proverbs, selected by Mr. G. H.* Lon- 
don, Printed by T. P. for Humphrey Blunden, at the 
Castle in Corn-hill. 1640, 12mo.” 

This edition consists of 1032 Proverbs, all num- 
bered. Copies of it are in the Bodleian and Gren- 
ville libraries. The words, “ By Mr. G. H.,” are 
obliterated with a pen in the Bodleian copy! 
This correction has been noticed by the compilers 
of the Bodleian Catalogue, as they have entered 
the work under Proverbia, and not under the ini- 
tials G. H., which they have also suppressed. 


The second edition, with the name in full, ap- 








* The initials G. H. were those of two other celebrated 


living writers at this time, namely, George Hakewill and | 
| title-page as Herbert's Remains, 1652, 


George Hughes. See Bodleian Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 223. 


peared in 1651, eleven years after the first edition, 
and nineteen after the death of George Herbert. 
This edition is entitled, — 

“Jacula Prudentum: or Outlandish Proverbs, Sen- 
tences, &e. Selected by Mr. George Herbert, late Orator 
of the University of Cambridg. London, Printed by T, 
Maxey for T. Garthwait, at the little North door of St, 
Paul’s. 1651. 12mo.” 

This book contains 1190 Proverbs, but unnum- 
bered; and these make 70 pages. Then follow 
some miscellaneous articles commencing with 
page 171 (!), as if part of some other work. 
‘These addenda are — 

“1, The Author's Prayers before and after Sermon. 

2. Mr. G. Herbert to Master N. F. [Nicholas Ferrar] 

upon the translation of Valdesso. 

3. Lines in Memory of Lord Bacon, and to Dr. Donne, 

4. An Addition of Apothegms by several Authors.” 


Nos. 2. and 3. are the undoubted productions of 
Herbert. But on a careful examination of the 
contents of this volume the suspicion naturally 
arises that it may be a spurious production; in 
fact, the work forcibly reminds one of Curll’s 
miscellaneous volumes. 

It must be remembered, that in the following 
year, 1652, Barnabas Oley, the editor of A Priest 
to the Temple, or the Country Parson, published the 
first edition of that work, with his Life of Her- 
bert ; but neither in this nor in the two subsequent 
editions which passed under his eye* do we find 
the “ Prayers before and after Sermon,” which are 
placed at the end of the Country Parson in all the 
later editions, excepting the reprint in The Cler- 
gymar’s Instructor, Oxford, 1827. When it is 
remembered how punctiliously George Herbert 
walked according to canonical rule in small as 
well as in great matters, it seems highly impro- 
bable that he would use these two unauthorised 
prayers in Divine service. Walton tells us, that 
when Mr. Duncon visited Herbert in his last ill- 
ness, Herbert said to him, — 

“Sir, I see by your habit that you are a priest, and I 
desire you to pray with me: which being granted, Mr. 
Duncon asked him, What prayers? To which Mr. Her- 
bert’s answer was, ‘O Sir! the prayers of my Mother, the 
Church of England: no other prayers are equal to them! 
But at this time, I beg of you to pray only the Litany, for 
I am weak and faint:’ and Mr. Duncon did so.” 


Again, it is remarkable’ that this work of 
“ Proverbs” is not once mentioned by Barnabas 
Oley nor by Izaak Walton, in their biographies 
of Herbert; nor by Dr. Peckard in his enumera- 
tion of Herbert’s works in The Life of Nicholas 
Ferrar, 1790, p.208. The worthy angler, in bis 


* Oley’s Life of Herbert first appeared in 1652, with ad- 
ditions in 1671 and 1675. Walton’s Life of Herbert was 
first published in 1670. Dates are very useful in biblio- 
graphical researches. The Country Parson and Jacula 
Prudentum were subsequently bound together with a new 
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chit-chat with his piscatorial companions, fre- 
quently enlivened his discourse with a proverb or 
two, but on no occasion does he quote from those 
said to be selected by his much loved Herbert. 

On the other hand, it is right to state that Her- 
bert is said to have made a collection of Proverbs, 
for Mr. Mayor informs us, that in the Middle Hill 
MS. 9527, C.8., is “a large book of stories, with 
outlandish proverbs at the end, Englished by Mr. 
George Herbert, : all 463 proverbs.” 
Nicholas Ferrar, A App., p- 302.) These proverbs, 
however, may have been copied from the printed 
book. But even with this statement before us, it 
is a matter deserving farther investigation, whe- 
ther the work first published with his initials, 
without the imprimatur of any editor, and un- 
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(Life of | 


| at 136 miles, 


noted by his biographers, should be considered as | 


indubitably the production of George Herbert. 
J. YEOWELL. 





ST. PAUL'S JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS. 


Allow me to ask what ancient authority exists, 
either in sculpture or painting, for representing 
St. Paul as having been on horseback when 
travelling on his memorable journey towards 
Damascus ? 

In our translation of the Bible, the expressions 
used are “as he journeyed” (Acts ix. 3., ropever@at); 
and the Apostle himself says, “as I made my 
(Acts xxii. 6., wopevoudvy). The same 
words, we see, are employed both in the Greek and 
English in the two passages. Lord Lyttelton, in 
his Observations on St. Paul's Conversion, uses the 
phrase: “ Those in company with Saul fell down 
Doddridge 
expresses himself much in the same manner: “ He 
fell to the ground, being struck from the beast on 
which he rode, as all that travelled with him like- 
wise were.” In the recent valuable work (by 
Conybeare and Howson), The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, the writers say: “ We know not how he 
travelled : there is no proof that he was on horse- 
back, although it is very probable,” (vol. i. p. 91.). 

In Rubens’s noble picture, now at Leigh Court, 
which Waagen terms a master-piece, St. Paul is 
represented as having been thrown over the head 
of his spirited long-maned horse; and the horses 
of three of the attendants are rearing and running 
away. 

The same also would appear to be the tradi- 
tional view of the Greek Church, from a woodcut 
of the conversion of St. Paul, which has been de- 
scribed to me by a friend, who saw it in an old 

Russian Primer taken from a corpse on the field 
of Alma. 

In various pictures of modern date, and also on 
the pediment of our metropolitan cathedral, — 

7, . That stupendous frame, 
Known by the Gentile’s great Apostle’s name,” 
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he is represented, by the sculptor Bird, as falling 
from his horse. This piece of sculpture contains 
eight large figures, five of which, beside that of 
St. Paul, are on horseback. 

Walpole, when speaking of this work, is not 
very complimentary: “ Any statuary (he says) 
was good enough for an ornament at that height, 
and a good statuary had been too good.” * 

St. Paul, it will be recollected, carried letters 
from the high priest to the synagogues in Damas- 
The political state of that city, where his 
name was known, was at the time somewhat criti- 
eal; his journey was, therefore, invested with some 
importance. 

The length of the journey may be computed 
which is travelled by caravans in 
about six days. St. Paul’s position, therefore, and 
the distance to be traversed, are material facts in 
forming an opinion on this question, and lead us 
to infer that the journey would not be performed 
on foot. J. H. Marxuanp. 


cus, 





Minar Queries. 


John Weaver. — What is known of the life and 
family of John Weaver, the dancing-master, who 
died in 1730? He was the author of the follow- 
ing works : 

“ The Art of Dancing by Characters and Demonstra- 
tive Figures. 1706. 4to.”” 

“An Essay towards a History of Dancing; in which 
the whole Art, and its various Excellencies, are in some 
measure explained, Lond. 1712. 8vo.” 

“ Anatomical and Mechanical Lectures on Dancing. 
Lond. 1712. 8vo.” 

The Biographie Universelle also ascribes to him 
“plusieurs pantomimes dramatiques, et d'autres 
ouvrages, tels que Les Amours de Mars et Vénus, 
Orphée et Eurydice.” 

Weaver advertised his intention of publishing 
his History of Dancing in a letter printed in The 
Spectator, No. 334. In No. 466. Steele says: 

“TI have some time ago spoken of a treatise by Mr. 
Weaver on this subject, which is now | (1 understand ) 
ready to be published. This work sets this matter in a 
very plain and advantageous light; ond I am convinced 
from it, that if the art was under proper regulations, it 
would be a mechanic way of implanting insensibly, in 
minds not capable of receiving it so well by any other 
rules, a sense of good-breeding and virtue.’ 

J. Cyprian Rust. 


Author of “A Collection of Texts of Scripture.” — 
I should be greatly obliged if any of your corre- 


spondents could inform me who was the author of 


* The statue of Queen Anne, and the group of figures 
surrounding it, another of Bird’s works, will be remem- 
bered, net for the excellence of the sculpture, but as 
having called forth the fine irony of Garth, 

Aug. 25, 1712. 1 am not certain whether the book 
was 8yo, or 12mo, 
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a small work on the Roman Catholic controversy, 
entitled A Collection of Texts of Scripture ; with 
Short Notes upon them, and some other Observa- 
tions against the Principal Popish Errors. It is 
printed for Thomas Ewing in Dame Street, 
Dublin, m.pcc.txvi.; and bears the imprimatur, 
Guil. Needham, Julii, 1688.* NEIRBO. 
Cork. 


John Foxe.— Mr. Russell, in his Memorials of 
the Life and Works of Fuller (London, 1844), 
states, in p. 187., that Foxe wrote his Acts and 
Monuments in the parish of Waltham, and that 
his posterity possessed a considerable estate at 
Waltham, in his (Fuller's) time. This is derived 
from the dedication to a work by Fuller on bap- 
tism. But do the registers at Waltham, or the 
title-deeds of any property, support this state- 
ment, to which Foxe’s biographers do not appear 
to have referred ?f ABHBA. 


Tyburn, its Antiquity as a Place of Execution.— 
In Vol. ii. of “N. & Q.” (1* S, 243.), there is a 
quotation from the British Apollo, 1740: 

“ As to the antiquity of Tyburn, it is no older than the 
vear 1529: before that time, the place of execution was 
in Rotten Row, in Old Street.” 

This is an egregious error. In 1196, upwards 
of 300 years before the date named, William Fitz- 
osbert, or Longbeard, was executed at Tyburn, as 
we learn from Roger de Wendover. Is there any 
prior execution at Tyburn recorded ? 

Henry T. Rirey. 


The Welsh “ Ap.”—I wish to know at what 
period this word ceased to be used in Welsh no- 
menclature ? thus, “ Morgan ap Recs ap Jones 
ap Jenkins,” &c LLANGOLLEN. 


“ College Recollections.” — Who wrote [Dublin] 
College Recollections, 8vo., London, 1825 ? 

“ The Sketches here submitted to the public,” says the 
editor, who was the author’s executor, “are taken from 
the manuscripts of a person, who wrote them originally 
with some view to their publication, . . but shrunk 
from the thought of presenting himself before the world 
as an author.” 

ABHBA. 


Query relative to Mr. Herby.— About the mid- 
dle of last century, a person of this name re- 
sided in the vicinity of Reading, if I recollect 
aright. There was considerable mystery attached 
to him; and it was generally said that he was a 





[* In 1825, this work was reprinted by the Rev. Thos. 
Young, of Margate, with a Preface, but he has not given 
the author’s name. } 

+ The passage occurs in Fuller's work, The Infunt’s 
Advocate, 8vo, 1653, where he states, that “the laryve and 
learned works of the no lesse religious than industrious 
Mr. Foxe in his Book of Martyrs was penned here [ Wal- 
tham }, leaving his posterity a conside rable estate at this 
day possessed by them in this parish.” } 





Mahometan, and, after the Turkish fashion, had a 
plurality of wives. He suddenly disappeared, 
and his wives were found murdered. Can any of 
your readers say if the mystery was ever solved ? 
and if it was ever discovered who he really was? 
Henry T. Rivey. 


Sarsfield and Murray Families. — Did a mem- 
ber of the Murray family of Scotland intermarry 
with a member of the Sarsfield family of Ireland ? 
and if so, when? Is the male branch of the Sars- 
field family extinct ? Where can a full account 
of the female branches be found? AncGro-Cett. 

Philadelphia. 


“ The Siege of Colchester."—Who is the author 
of The Siege of Colchester, or the Year 1648; a 
historical drama? Published at Colchester in 
1824. It is dedicated to Sir Geo. Hen. Smyth, 
Bart., of Berechurch Hall, Essex. On the title- 
page, it is said to be by the author of The Idiot ; 
Deaf and Dumb ; The Hoazing Trio; All in an 
Uproar, Sc. X. 


William Harbach.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information regarding an author 
named Wm. Harbach? who wrote The Rake and 
Country Girl, an eclogue; printed about the year 
1785. X. 


Luttrells of Dunster.— Many years since I was 
told that when Prynne was a prisoner in Dunster 
Castle, he was allowed to arrange and look over a 
large collection of family papers, which were still 
in existence in the boxes in which Prynne placed 
them. Is this true? Did Prynne arrange such 
papers? Are they still preserved ? Tt. F. 


Napoleon and Wellington. —In the recently 
published Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Regency, by the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, is the following passage (vol. il. p. 230.). 
The year was 1818: — 


“ On the 11th of February, while the Duke of Welling- 
ton was staying in Paris, anxiously occupied in assisting 
to restore France to her position among the Continental 
Powers, as he was quitting his carriage to enter his hotel 
at one in the morning, a pistol was discharged at him 
from an unseen assassin, who fled on perceiving that he 
had missed his aim. Two disbanded old soldiers of the 
Emperor were arrested on suspicion; but as the evidence 
against them was defective, they were acquitted. The 
guilt of one, Cantillon, was sufficiently established in the 
mind of Napoleon, for he subsequently bequeathed him a 
legacy of 10,000 francs, for attempting this assassination 
—a most characteristic demonstration of his Corsican 
disposition.” 

Are we to understand this as asserting that the 
will stated the attempted assassination ‘to be the 
motive for the legacy? Such seems to be its 
literal meaning; but is it the correct interpre- 
tation ? Bar-Potnt. 


Philade!phia, 
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Sir Humphrey Gilbert. —In Cockrem’s Tourist's 
Guide to Torquay and its Neighbourhood, on the 
82nd page, it says: 

“His portrait was to be seen at Compton (castle, in 
Devonshire), in the time of Prince, who says: ‘this noble 
knight’s lively effigies is yet remaining in his grand- 
nephew’s house at Compton, Humphrey Gilbert, Esq., 
which I have there seen, in this figure, the one hand 
holding a General’s truncheon, and the other is laid on 
the globe of the world. Virginia is written over; on his 
breast lies the golden anchor with the pearl at peak.’” 

Can any one tell me if this portrait is still to be 
seen, or give me any other information respecting 
it ? xo. 

Torquay. 


Players Carted. ~ When the players were 
carted did that imply discipline at the cart’s tail ? 
Allen’s wife was carted. See his letter to her. 

Did not a carted w—e mean one who had been 
whipped at the cart’s tail ? G. R. L. 


Lancashire Churches, doggrel Description of.— | 
There is a doggrel description of the churches of | 


Lancashire, of which I remember only one verse : 


“The next is little Winwick that stands upon a sod, 


And when a maid is married there the steeple gives a 


nod; 
Alas! how many ages their rapid flight have flown, 
Since of that lofty spire there moved a single stone.” 
Can any of your readers inform me where the 
poem is to be found, or the name of the ungallant 
author ? Kurm. 


“ Cervus."—I shall be glad to learn author's 
name and any other particulars of the following 
book now before me: 

“Cervus, hoc est, Que per Cervum significata fuere 
Sacris A2gyptiorum literis [then idem in German and 
vignette of stag, with a hunter taking aim). Augsburg; 
bey Johan Shultes. Im Yahr Christi 1602.” 

Then the arms of the Duke of Saxony, and a 
Latin dedication to him. Then, after the pre- 
Jatio auctoris in Latin and German, a series of 
plates with descriptions in Latin and German 
verse. Thus, “I. Ab Adulatoribus Pessundatus” 
(the stag standing comfortably enough). “II, 
Precipitantia” (the stag fleeing from a serpent). 
The copy is bound in illuminated vellum, each 


side of the cover being thicker than the printed | 


book, which consists of 38 pages of coarse paper. 
THRELKELD. 


Vergubretus, Mandubratus, Cassivelaunus.—Can | 


you give me the derivation of the following words, 
which occur in Cesar’s Britannia :— Vergubretus, 
Mandubratus, Cassivelaunus ? P. M. 


Bobart’s Letters. —In Dr. Richardson's Cor- 
respondence by Dawson Turner, there is inserted 
a letter of Mr. Jacob Bobart, Professor of Bo- 
tany to the University of Oxford from 1683 to 


1719, the year of his death. Underneath it is the 
following note by Mr. Turner : 

“There are preserved from him (Jacob Bobart) in the 
Richardson Correspondence three letters, of which I only 
extracted this.” 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” tell me 
where I can see these three autograph letters, or 
where the Richardson Correspondence now is ? 

Jacob Bobart had a brother named Tilleman. 
Can any one supply me with any particulars con- 
cerning him; the date of his death? From an 
old document in my possession, purporting to be 
an account of work done for his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough, at Blenheim House, in October, 
November, and December, 1709, it appears that 
Tilleman Bobart had to examine the accounts, for 
it is countersigned by him as well as Henry Joynes 
and J. Vanbrugh. 

I should be glad to know what are the family 
coat of arms. H. T. Bosart. 

Ashby de la Zouch. 


Ecciesiastics employed in State Affairs. — John 
Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, was Privy Seal in 
Lord Oxford's administration, and one of the 
plenipotentiaries who negotiated the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Is not this one of the last instances of 
an English ecclesiastic being openly employed in 
state affairs ? Are any later instances known ? 


W. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


R. G. Lee. — Who was R. G. Lee, author of 
The Ransom of Manilla, or England's Aly, 8vo., 
1793. Where was this play printed ? X. 

[The title-page states that it was “ Printed and Sold 
by T. Wilkins, 23. Aldermanbury, London.” On the 
back of the preface is an advertisement of another work 
by this author, entitled Political Essays, addressed to 
Philo, price 2s., noticed in The Critical Review for Jan. 
1793.] 


Old London Conduits. — An old English Herbal, 
speaking of winter rocket, or cresses, says : — 

“It groweth of its own accord in gardens and fields, 
by the way-side in divers places, and particularly in the 
next pasture to the Conduit Head, behind Gray's Inn, that 
brings water to Mr. Lamb's Conduit, in Holborn.” 


Is either of these conduits now in existence, 
and when last used ? Quest. 


[“ The fields around Lamb’s Conduit formed a fa- 
vourite promenade for the inhabitants of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and St. Giles-in-the-Fields. They were first 
curtailed in 1714, by the formation of a new burying- 
ground for the parish of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and 
again in 1739, by the erection of the Foundling Hospital. 
The conduit was taken down in 1746.” —Cunningham’s 
London. | 


Oliver Cromwell. — Can you inform me who is 
the publisher of a pamphlet or work entitled His- 
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toricul Notes concerning certain Illnesses, the Death, 
and Disinterment of the Body of Oliver Cromwell, 
by W. White Cooper, M.R.C.S., published two or 
three years ago? Mepicuvs. 

[This work is not to be found either in The London 
Cutalogue of Books, or in that of the British Museum, 80 
that we are unable to give the publisher's name. ] 


Thomas Over- 


Says: 


Tyburn and Bi bury. —In Sir 
bury's description of a tinker, he 


“To conclude, if he ‘scape Tyburn and Banbury, he 


dies a Beggar.” 
What is meant Ae neh ? and when was the 
first gallows erected in England, and where ? 
Quest. 


[The people of Banbury, it will be remembered, from 
the reign of Elizabeth to that of Charles II., were so 
reputed for their peculiar religious zeal, as to excite the 
frequent and pointed remarks of wits and humorous 
writers. Hence the author of this Character of a Tinker, 
(attributed toa Mr. J. Cocke), in another passage of it, 
says, “ His tongue is very voluble, which with canting 
proves him a linguist.” So that Banbury may be equi- 
valent to “Puritan,” as in Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair, An early vo of a gallows in England occurs 
at the execution of William Fitz-Osbert, mentioned by 
Roger de We aleve r, A.D. 1196 (see p. 90. ante), who was 
draw n through the city of London by horses to the gal- 
lows at Tyburn; but no doubt they were used in England 
from the earliest period, as stated by Mr. Kemsve in his 
interesting article on Stonehenge, anté, p. 2. of this vo- 
lume. 


Fillibuster.— What is the derivation and exact 
meaning of this word ? W. B. 


The correct spelling of this word is Flibustier, as 
stated By Mr. Breen in our 1* 8, x. 304. Mr. Thornbury, 
in his Monarchs of the Main, v« 1. i. p. 36., says, that “ the 
title of Flibustiers was a mere corruption of the English 
word freebooters—a German term, imported into England 
during the Low Country wars of Elizabeth’s reign. It 
has been erroneously traced to the Dutch word fly-boat ; 
but the Jesuit traveller, Charlevoix, asserts that, in fact, 
this species of craft derived its title from being first used 
by the Flibustiers, and not from its swiftness. This, 
however, is evidently a mistake, as Drayton and Hakluyt 
use the word; and it seems to be of even earlier standing 
in the French language. The derivation from the En- 
giish word freebooter is at once seen when the s in Fli- 


bustier becomes lost in pronunciation.” } 


Vinum Theologicum.” —Why was the best 
wine formerly made in England so called ? 
ABHBA. 


[It was so named, says Holinshed, “ because it was 
had from the clergie and religious: men, unto whose 
houses many of the laity would often send for bottles 
filled with the same, being sure that they would neither 
drinke nor be served of the worst, or such as was any 
waies mingled or brued by the vintner; nay, the mer- 
chant would haye thought that his soul should have gone 
streightway to the devil, if he should have served them 
with other than the best.”— Description of England, vol. i. 
p. 167., edit. 1587.] 


Replies. 
“LEWIS AND KOTSKA,” BY FATHER SERRAO, 
(1* §. xii. 185.) 

“ Ludovicus et Stanislaus, Tragico-Comedia, authore 
Petro da Serra, Ebore. 1730. 4to., pp. 197.” 

I cannot find any account of “ the famous Father 
Serrao” beyond that of the title-page, which de- 
scribes him as a Jesuit, and late Professor” of 
Rhetoric in the University of Ebora. It also states 

that the tragi-comedy was performed thrice to 
royal and noble audiences, and afterwards * Civi- 
tatis proceribus et frequentissime omnium ordi- 
num multitudini, in Collegio Spiritis Sancti ab 
academia Eborensi.” 

The hero is Ludovicus, son of the Marquis 
Gonzaga, who, in imitation of Stanislaus Kotska, 
a newly declared Jesuit saint, procures admission 
to the order, and becomes a saint in the fifth act. 
I am not surprised that it seemed extravagant to 
the “ English Merchant,” though it is mild com- 
pared with the “autos” of Calderon. The plot 
is:— 

“ Ludovicus Actor, et Imitator; Stanislaus Prototypon 
et Fautor inducitur. Primus actus erit: votum Ludovici 
de pe te onda Societate Jesu emissum ad exemplum Stanis- 
lai. 2. Actus: obstantium difficultatum cumulus a 
Patre, Patruo et Demone objectus, ne fiat voti compos, 
sed monitis Stanislai superatus. 3. Actus: solemnis 
Principatus renuntiatio, et in societatem ingressus, rem 
conficiente Stanislas divinitus. 4, Actus: vita et mors 
Ludovi in Societate, Stanislai vitw, mortique similis. 5. 
Actus: Gratulatio Ludovici et Stanislai in Ceelo, ubi 
utrique are ab Ecclesia Militanti universa olim ponende 
decernuntur.” 

The pl ay is written in very fair Latin, and the 





| pedantry of avoiding uncle issical words is carried 


| 
| 


so far as to make the chorus appeal to Jupiter. 
What the “ Merchant” calls “ nonsense” is in the 
text at p. 29. Gonzaga is praying to the image of 
the Virgin, which says: “ Gonzaga tua cura, te 
tua spes vocat ;” which corresponds with “ Take 
care of yourself, and follow your luck,” closely 
enough to show that it is the passage referred to. 
The image shows Stanislaus in a vision. He is in 
bed, and attacked by the demon “ canem indutus.” 
After the invocations, the Virgin orders the dog 
out; and he obeys, saying, “ Recedo : > nimium 
Mulier et Puer potest. “ Divine justice,” however, 
does not admit the devil’s claim, but tells him to 
go to Erebus; and the “ Angelus Lictor,” accord- 
ing to the stage-direction, “ pamogen it gladio 
quem tenet veris flammis ardentem.” . Ignatius 
| and St. Stanislaus enter, and the “devil begs 
| pardon : — : 

“ Demon. Parce, parce supplici. 

Stanislaus. Infame bustum, turpis animarum lues, 

Famelice lupe, quid ululas? quid hic hias? 
Demon, Ignosce queso, terribilis Erebo Puer, 
8. Ignatius. Oh pertide accusator hominum! Filio 
An meo inhias? 
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Demon. Heu! parce nihil egi, nihil. 
S. Ignatius. ( Rapto gladio ab Ange lo.) 
Parcam, nocere cum malus parcas bonis.” — P. 185. 


The stage directions show a great command of 


decoration and machinery. The scene is fre- 
quently changed ; and in the second act a boat in 
danger is exhibited. We see the difficulty of the 
fairies in our pantomimes to keep their fire-tipped 
wands alight; and the, sword of real fire, carried 
through a whole scene, and used with sufficient 
energy to look terrible, would puzzle our pro- 
pertymen. 

The extract given by E. H. M. does not state 
in what town the Ria de Rom4a was. Ebora 
would be out of the way of business; but the 
“English Merchant” may have gone there from 
curiosity, as the Museum is said to be the best in 
Portugal, and he must have been a man of learn- 
ing and observation. Few could give so accurate 
an account of what was said in two languages, 
one of which at least, the Latin, he was not in the 
habit of hearing spoken. H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 





CANNON-BALL FOUND IN A TREE. 
(1* S. viii. 366.) 


My gardener has just brought me a cannon- 
ball which his father found, in splitting up an old 
pollard, about forty years ago. There were two 
of them in the same tree, of exactly similar di- 
mensions. A man who was working with him 
has got the other; which I have not seen. 

It appears that the tree stood somewhere on 
the heights, north of this city, commonly known 
as Stoke Hill;. but the precise spot my informant 
is unable to point out. 

As the neighbourhood of Exeter was the scene 
of military operations during the civil war, when 
the army of Fairfax occupied a position in and 
about Silverton, we may conclude that these balls 
were fired on some occasion from his cannon. We 
may further rationally conjecture, that the garri- 
son of Exeter would have an advanced post on 
these heights, over which the high road to Sil- 
verton ran; and that a cannonading of this post 
would be the prelude to any attack on the city. 

Now, allowing for loss by corrosion, the ball in 
question is undoubtedly that of a field-gun then 
in use, called a saker. The extreme range of this 
gun was (according to the old “ Tables of Gun- 
nery,” during the Commonwealth), 2180 yards ; 
and, the fact of the balls having lodged in a tree, 
which upwards of 200 years ago could not have 
been a very large one, is sufficient proof that they 
were nearly spent. In one case, this would in- 
dicate the position whence they were fired as on 
some part of the hill above Pynes House, the seat 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart.,— exactly the 
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position that would have been chosen by Fairfax's 
artillery advancing from Silverton, through Thor- 
verton, for attacking that on the opposite heights. 
In the other case, if the tree stood further to the 
north-east, this distance would give the position 
of the advancing force as on the rising ground 
between the villages of Stoke-tanon and Rewe, 
on the direct road from Silverton to Exeter. I 
give the distances as measured on the Ordnance 
Map. Again, the circumstance of the two balls 
lodging in the same tree, shows that the position 
of the Exeter men was probably close at hand; 
and that their assailants were no mean artillerists 
may be inferred from this correct shooting ; since 
they must have been fired either from two dif- 
ferent pieces, or from the one successively, not 
together: for two shot fired at once from a gun 
are sure to diverge more or less, have a shorter 
range, and not unfrequently split against each 
other, one or both. 

The ball mentioned by Mr. Scott is more diffi- 
cult to be accounted for, from its size; since 
such large guns were not used in the field. 

The “ demy-cannon,” of 1646, threw a shot of 
3031b., which is the nearest to the dimensions 


| given by him; and we can scarcely refer to any 


other period than the civil-war for a solution of 
the difficulty ; although the use of cannon was 
far more ancient, yet I do not recollect any men- 
tion of them during the wars of the Roses. Now, 
if this ball were not fired in anger, it is probably 
the result of some artillery experiments or prac- 
tice ; in which case the position of the tree it was 
imbedded in would have been either upon the 

ity, or in a line with, 
and not far from it,—some such butt being ne- 
cessary to prevent the balls ranging over the 
country. Does Showboroug [?} present any fea- 
ture of this description ? A. C. M. 





slope of some steep accliv 





Exeter. 


RELIABLE. 
(2™ S. iii, 28.) 

Iam not going to defend the word “ reliable,” 
but to extend the objection to all words of the 
same class. Jt is damaging to language to give 
foreign terminations to native words: thus, a 
Greek termination to a Latin word is faulty, and 
so is a Latin one to an English. I therefore 
should object to any English word, unless of dis- 
tinctly Latin origin, ending in “ ble” or “able ;” 
but of course it is now too late in the day to 
remedy this, except by avoiding as much as pos- 
sible the use of such words. If the ending “ ble” 
is allowed, then reliable is formed strictly accord- 
ing to analogy ; for its synonym “ credibilis ” is an 
exactly similar word. “Credo” does not pro- 
perly mean to believe at all; it is just as imper- 
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fect without its dative case or preposition as “ rely” 
without its “on.” In fact, when transitive it 
has quite a different meaning, viz. to entrust or 
commit. Yet the scrupulously accurate Romans 
did not hesitate to use the word credibilis (lite- 
rally “able to be entrusted to somebody,”) in the 
sense of able to be relied on; and besides, they 
never turned “credo” into a personal passive, but 
into an impersonal, as creditur testimonio, not 
testimonium, to show that the sense was imper- 
fect without the dative. So that reliable is just 
as good as any other English word with “able” 
tacked on, and is quite intelligible. What would 
those, who say that bilis always means “ able to 
be” say to illacrymabilis, which in one sense is 
“not liable to be softened by tears.” This ap- 
pears to mea greater liberty than supplying “on” 
after “rely.” As to relionable, that is jargon 
if you please, and pretty ignorant too. The idea 
of putting a verbai ending to a preposition is too 
ridiculous to speak of. Axpna’s glance must 
have been very superficial indeed, or he would 
have found a sufficient number of actives in bilis 


to make it probable that its meaning is simply 
I g 7 | 


“capability, ability, fitness,” &c., without regard 
to voice. Even in English there are several, e. g. 
passable, in sense of tolerable, passible (perhaps 
unconscionable), agreeable, &c. In Latin very 
many of the commonest words are both active and 
passive, and if derived from deponents are only 
active. I will now add some twenty examples 
from Plautus to Prudentius: 


1. Sum pedibus mobilis. — Plautus. 
versatility. 

. Visibilis; able to see. —Pliny. 

Penetrabile frigus. — Nepos. 

. Carmen execrabile; a form of execration. 

Exorabilis; having power to persuade by entreaty. 

. Perhaps Inexplicabilis facilitas; ie. that leads to no 
result. 

. Placabilius est; it is more likely to appease. — 
Ter. ; also placabilis ara et hostia: able to appease. 

8. Excruciabilis; tormenting. — Prudentius, 

9. Excitabilis; exciting. — Cel. Aur. 

10. Medicabilis; able to cure. 

11. Durabilis; lasting (durable). 

12. Dubitabilis; one that doubts. 

13. Discordabilis and concordabilis; able to disagree. 

14. Risibilis; able to laugh. — Mar. Cap. 

15. Probably Nubilis; able to marry: not passive, for 

the man ducit. 

16. Stabilis; in Latin and English. 

. Consolabilis; consolatory. — Gellius. 

18. Contemplabilis; taking aim at. 

19. Comprehensibilis humani generis. — Seneca, 

20. Commeabilis; that easily passes through. 

21. Animabilis; that gives life to. — Arnod. 

22. Adulabilis sermo; a flattering discourse, 

23. Passibilis; able to suffer. 

24. Perhaps Facilis; able to be done, and able to do; 

facile remedium, and facilis frugum ; production of. 


I think I have said enough to show that “ super- 
ficial” views will not often bear looking into. 


Mobile ingenium ; 
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DUODECIMO EDITION OF SWIFT: POLTRAIT, ETC, 
(2™ §S. ii, 21. 96. 158. 199. 254. 509. ; iii. 72.) 


When I stated (iii. 72.) that no trace of the 
complete duodecimo edition had been found, I 
| did so on the authority of one whom I had en- 

gaged to make a careful search; but I added my 
| own doubt as to the fact, and, having since made 
further inquiries, I find that the Trinity College 
Library does contain the very edition that we are 
in search of: namely, the duodecimo of 1735, cor- 
sponding with the octavo of the same date. The 
whole affair is, therefore, clear. Faulkner was 
not deterred from producing his complete 12mo. 
edition, for which he had had new plates engraved; 
and G. N.’s volume is only an odd volume of that 
set, from which some former possessor had cut 
away as much of the title-page as showed it to be 
an odd volume. The result of all is, that the 
next editor of Swift may add as a note to Motte’s 
letter, that his remonstrance was ineflicacious. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Drinking on Martyrs’ Tombs (2™ S. i. 413.) — 
I wonder that no answer has been given to this 
Query. Dryden's words : 
“. , those that vainly hoped kind heaven would wink, 

While to excess on martyrs’ tombs they drink,” 

doubtless allude to the practice of the Christians 
of post-Apostolic times, at their agape, or love- 
feast (our translators term it “ feast of charity,” 
| Jude 12.). In purer, earlier days, these feasts 
were well enough; they were evidences of that 
brotherly love which Christianity induces: but at 
length came corruption, and unseemly revelling, 
and even drunkenness characterised them. In the 
times of persecution they were held in the cata- 
combs, among the tombs of the martyrs. Hence 
Dryden's allusion. 
This abuse it was which in the African Church 
roused Augustine to indignant remonstrance: 
| “The martyrs hear your bottles; the martyrs 
hear your drunken revels.” And on account of 
this abuse, the rite was abolished in the fifth 
| century. 

Perhaps I am wrong in saying that the rite was 
pure, till the Apostles had passed to their rest: 
for it may be that, to those who abused it, Paul 
addressed the censures in 1 Cor. xi. 20—22. At 
these love-feasts, the eucharist was generally re- 
ceived first; and then “the brethren” joined the 
provisions they had brought in one common stock, 
| and partook of them together. ‘ One is hungry, 
and another is drunken,” says Paul; and asks, 
“ What, have ye not houses to eat and to drink in ?” 
See also 2 Pet. ii. 13. THRELKELD. 

Cambridge. 
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Females at Vestries (2™ S. iii. 48.) — Since the 
fact is patent that females ean fill the offices and 
perform the duties of paris sh clerk and overseer 
of the poor, it is diflicult to perceive why they 
should be debarred from acting as cating, hos 
or from filling any other parochial office which 
can be legally held by a ratepayer. The names 
of the females quoted by your correspondent 
were doubtless entered in the parish books as 
occupiers of tenements and themselves 
for the relief of the poor, and consequently they 
were entitled (sex notwithstanding) to all the 
usual privileges of ratepayers. I recollect that 
about twenty-five years ago there occurred a 
spirited church-rate contest in the parish of All 
Saints, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, anil 
a female tendered her vote against the proposed 


rate, and although the novelty of the thing caused | 


a little hesitation and demur, the vote was duly 
recorded. Female ratepayers also vote in the 
elections of guardians of the poor, and may legally 


do so in every contest that is strictly parochial. If | 


the practice is not general (and I do not think it 
is) the fault is in the ladies themselves not exer- 
cising their undoubted right. From municipal 
elections females are entirely excluded. 

Rosert 8. Satmon. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Women, who are ratepayers, have evidently the 
right to attend vestries, and to vote. They may 
also fill parish offices. I have known a widow 
hold the office of churchwarden, and exercise the 
right of attending vestry. J. Sansom. 


Female Overseers (2™ S. i. 204.) —A lady | 


named Tozer was about to be made overseer, 
when she sent to the vestry to announce her in- 
ention of giving a shilling to every tramp. This 


aa her from being elected. G. R. L. | 


* Northaw” (24 S. iii. 11.)—M. N. will find a 
Northall in Bucks, Northall or Northolt in Mid- 
dlesex ; and Northaw, in Herts, is also found 
written Northawe. Pennant says: 

“A little to the N. W. of Queenhithe, on Old Fish 
Street Hill, stood the inn or town residence of the Lords 
of Mont-hault or Mold, in Flintshire. The present church, 
named from them St. Mary Mounthaw, had been their 
chapel.” 

HTaw therefore is either the Sax. haga, an in- 
closed piece of land, a small field, or holt, a wood. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“ Shathmon” 


shaftment or shafimet (obs.), “ a measure from the 
top of the extended thumb to the utmost part of 
the palm, which in a tall man is about six inches 
or half a foot,” from A.-S. Sceftmund, from sceft, 


assessed | 


during the poll | 
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| shaft, spear, and mund, a hand, hand's breadth, a 
palm. See Webs. Dict., Ray, and Bosworth. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 
Gray's Inn. 


“ Perimus licitis” (2™ S. iii. 11.) — This was 
the favourite saying of Sir Matthew Hale, but I 
am unable to say whether it originated with him, 
or from what source, if any, he borrowed it. 

Henry T. River. 


Sir John Vanbrugh (1" S. vii. 619. ; viii. passim ; 
2™ S. i. 7. 116.) — Your correspondents, in their 
inquiries, have not noticed the fact that the elder 
D'Israeli considers it a fact well established, that 
Vanbrugh was born in the Bastile. In an article 
in the Curivsities of Literature (“ Secret History 
of the Building of Blenheim”), he quotes from a 
letter written by Sir John: 

“She (the Duchess of Marlborough) has heartily en- 
deavoured to throw me into an English bastile, there to 
finish my days, as J began them, in a French one.” 


This D'Israeli considers to be conclusive on the 


subject, and adds : 
“ The ancestor of Vanbrugh married Sir Dudley Carle- 
| ton’s daughter. We are told that he had political con- 
nexions ; and one of his political tours had probably occa- 
sioned his confinement in that state dungeon, where his 
lady was delivered of her burthen of love.” 

It is just possible, however, that Vanbrugh, in 
the words above quoted, may have alluded to his 
first start in life; which, according to the story 
long current, dated from his confinement in the 
Bastile, whence he was released by the French 

| government, in admiration of some comic sketches 
of his which had come under the notice of the 
prison authorities. Henry T. River. 


| The First Brick Building in England (2™ §. 
iii. 30.) —Hurstmonceux Castle, in Sussex, is 
| said to be the first edifice ever constructed of 
brick, in England. It was erected by De Fiennes, 
treasurer to Henry VI. It was dismantled about 
three quarters of a century ago, by one of the 
Dacres, who erected another mansion on higher 
| ground. The old house is still superbly pic- 
turesque; but it is situated in a grassy hollow, 
and looks very much like a huge piece of confec- 
tionary in a green tureen. Ona visit to Dudley 
Castle, Staffordshire, a few days since, I observed 
that the buildings on the eastern side of the court 
were partly composed of brick. These buildings 
are of the sixteehth century ; an hundred years 
| later than the date of the erection of Hurstmon- 
| ceux. J. Doran. 


Cocker's “ Arithmetic” (2™ §. ii. 310.) —Several 
articles having lately appeared in “N. & Q.” on 
Cocker's Arithmetic, from which it would appear 
that no earlier edition is known than that of 1677, 
and which edition is positively stated in one place 


(2™ S. iiiv 69.) — Shathmon and | 
shaftmon are merely different orthographies of | 
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to be the first, I send you the following extract, | 
It is taken | 


which seems to have been overlooked. 


' 


from Wing's Ephemeris for Thirty Years, London, | 


1669, in my possession, and follows as an adver- 

tisement immediately after the dedication : 

“ Cocker’s Compleat Arithmetician, which hath been nine 
years his Studie and Practice. The Piece so long 
and so much expected. 

Hodder’s Vulgar Arithmetick made easie. 
Decimal Arithmetick. 
Of both which there have been several Impressions. 
Cocker’s several Copie-books 
Daniel’s Copie-book, containing 77 Plates. 
Gery’s Copie-book, containing fourty Piates. 
Sea- Plates. 
Dr. Turner’s Compleat Bone-Setter enlarged. 


His Dentifrices to cure the Tooth-ach, cleanse the 
Teeth, and sweeten the Breath. 
Buckworth’s Lozanges. 


All sold by Thomas Rooks, at the entrance into the 
Exchange from Bishops-gate-street.” 
The above appears to make it very clear that 
an edition was published at least as early as 1669. 
J.C. Wirtrox. 
Bath. 


Hatchis (2™ S. iii. 30.) —I do not think that 
Eremite's question can be more satisfactorily an- 
swered than by the following extract from our 


great authority on “ Materia Medica”: 


“ Caunnabina, xdavvi hemp, C. Indica, churrus; gun- 





jah; bang, subjee or sidhee; majoon hashisch. 

In India, Caubul, Syria, Northern Africa, and other 
parts of the world, the cannabina are used for the purpose 
of intoxication. They are both swallowed and smoked. 


“ Note.— For a very interesting account of the effects | 


of Indian hemp. see Dr. Moreau’s work, entitled Du 
Hachis et de Aliénation Meutale, Etudes Psychol giques, 
Paris, 1845; reviewed in Forbes’ British and Fore ign Me- 
dical Review, vol. xxiii., 1847.” — Pereira’s Materia Med. 
I have an indistinet recollection of an interest- 
ing sketch by, I think, Lamartine, describing the 
peculiar effects of the hemp. G. IL. Kinesiey. 
Eremirte will find a precise account of this in a 
brochure, entitled Hachish, written, I believe, by 
Lamartine, and published some eight years since. 
The Arabic has hdshish, “a species of Euphor- 
bium, and hashish, a yh rbage, hay or grass, the 
powder of the leaves of hemp, from which they 

prepare an inebriating electuary.” 
R. S. Caarnock. 


Adult Baptisms (2™ S. iii. 29.) — Oxontensts 
should have given the dates and places of pub- 
lication of the editions of Occasional Services 
which he has examined, and so have furnished 
a clue towards explaining the omission he com- 
plains of. It is hardly likely that he would con- 
tent himself with looking at the title-pages and 
not examining the body of the works themselves, 
but in the “ Offices” as supplied by the Oxford 
University press (A.p. 1838), the office in ques- 


tion is omitted in the list on the title-page, though 
given at full length (for I have had to use it 
more than once) in the book itself. I have done 
occasional duty in a great number of churches, 
and this, or a precisely similar “ book of offices,” 
has been always the one forthcoming. 
J. Eastwoop. 
Eckington. 
Time of Year when our Saviour was Born (2™ 
S. iii. 37.) — The following extract from Alford’s 
Greek Testament, as it no doubt rests on good au- 


| thority, may give some clue to the inquiries as to 


the temperature at that epoch. He says the Magi 
were addicted to astronomy, and astronomical 
calculations prove that a remarkable conjunction 
of planets took place just before our Saviour’s 
birth. a.u.c. 747, May 20th, there was a con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn in 20° of Pisces, 
close to the first point of Aries (the part in which 
the signs, according to the astrologers, denoted 
glorious and mighty events). On the 27th Oct., 
another conjunction of the same occurred in 
16° of Pisces, and on Noy. 12. a third, in 15° 
of the same sign. On the two last occasions the 
planets would be so near as to appear as one star 
of surpassing brightness. Supposing the Magi to 
| have seen the first of these conjunctions, they saw 
it actually in the east, for on the 20th May it 
would rise shortly before the sun. If they then 
took their journey, and arrived at Jerusalem in a 
little more than five months (the journey of Ezra 
from Babylon took four), and if they performed 
the journey from Jerusalem to Bethlehem (re- 
maining in Jerusalem to inquire of the Sanhe- 
drim from the October to the November conjune- 
tion) in the evening as is implied, the Noverhber 
conjunction in 15° of Pisces would be before them 
in the direction of Bethlehem, coming to the me- 
ridian about 8 o'clock p.m. It would be very in- 
teresting to know more of this curious calculation, 
which would thus make the nativity to have oc- 
curred about the Ist of November, reckoning the 
same interval as between our Christmas Day and 
Epiphany. E. 8. ‘Tayrror. 


Pretender Ticket (2™ S. iii. 30.) — An engrav- 
ing of this, with notices of the persons whose 
names it bears, by Richard Almack, may be found 
in the Gent. Mag. for January, 1828, vol. xcviii. 
part i. E.S. Tayror. 


“ Wagessum” (2™ S. ii. 509.) — With little hope 

| of throwing light on what has left Sir P. Wood in 
the dark, I venture to throw out for consideration 
whether this obsolete word be not some inflection 
of the Saxon Weg-es, a wave (or waves, plur-), 
and that the grant of wagessum may refer to some 

| limit washed by the waves, or to “bigh water 
| mark.” ‘The space between high and low water- 
| mark is, I believe, held to belong to the crown, 
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where not specially granted by deed or charter: | vided lairds for the lands surrounding the village 
perhaps this word may refer to such a grant. of Sydserff, anciently St. Serf. About three cen- 

A. B. R, | turies ago the adjacent property of Ruchlaw was 
| acquired, and the latter estate still remains in the 
| family. 
| 





Belmont. 


I venture to suggest, but with no great confi- 
dence in their correctness, the two following pos- 
sible derivations of this word : 


J. M. mentions the literary and_ theatrical 
talents of Thomas, the brother of Marion, as well 
“ : . _ | as his loyalty to the house of Stuart. He seems 

1. Wagessum, a corruption of “ Vagerassin, | to have made the former minister to the latter by 
ropdiny, in Gloss. Lat. Grec.” Gloss. Manual, | carrying, under various disguises, intelligence to 
Adelung, Hal, 1784, inv. Anglice, scattered. | the Marquis of Montrose, when most pressed in 

2. Vaive, aut gaive, i. g. vage, gessia. Angl. | his gallant but vain struggle to prop up a decay- 
stray treasures (warfs). ing dynasty. Lord Mahon, in his Historical 

“ Gessia (1,) Gessim, divitie, in glossis Isid. In ex- | Essays, quotes the following passage from “ Co- 
cerptis additur gaze: pro quo mendose scriptum putant | yent Garden Drollery,” printed in 1672, in allu- 


$§ pa bi i, - . . 
mai Ibid. in v. sion to one of these adventures: 


. Your correspondent will, perhaps, Say whether “ Once like a pedlar they have heard thee brag, 
either of these meanings would suit the passage in How thou didst cheat their sight and save thy ‘ craig’ 
question. E. A. D. (neck) ; 
When to the Great Montrose, under pretence 
of godly books, thou brought’st intellig« nee.” 


Moustaches worn by Clergymen (2™ S. i. 183.) 
— The latest instance, I should say, of a clergy- | Notwithstanding the peril to his “craig,” the 
man wearing a moustache, is the Reverend Dr. | son of the bishop must have enjoyed the joke of 
Livingston, who appeared with that manly ap- passing safely through the Presbyterian armies by 
pendage, at our merchants’ meeting the other day | assuming the character of a zealous hawker of 
at the Mansion House. May I remark, that, in so | their tracts, in which no compliments were paid to 


doing, the intrepid Doctor, by braving the preju- | his own branch of Christianity. C. R. 
dices of his countrymen, evinced, I think, a course 4 

inferior only to that which he must have so often St. Govor (2™ S. ii. 31.) — This saint, of whom 
exhibited among the savage inhabitants of Central | F. B. inquires, is probably identical with S¢. 
Africa ? Mercator, A.B. | Gower, whose feast was kept in the diocese of St. 


; ~ Asaph, on the 11th of July ; or- may be the same 
Dr. Sleath's Engraved Portraits (2™ 8. ii. 492.) | with St. Goar, or Guver, who gives his name to 
— Mr. Pastam is informed that at the death of | the well-known town on the Rhine. But how 
Dr. Sleath his library was sold, and no doubt, either of these saints might be connected with a 
inter alia, the volumes of engraved portraits. spring in Kensington Gardens is unknown to 
Many old pupils who had been educated under ‘ F. C. H. 
him at Repton were anxious to possess relics of 
their former master. After his resignation of the 
Head Mastership of Repton, he retired to Etwall 
Hospital in Derbyshire, over which he presided 
until his death, “ multis ille bonis flebilis occidit ;” 
a monument has been erected to his memory in 
the church at Repton. At the advanced age of 
eighty Dr. Sleath married. He is yet “ freshly 
remembered” by many an old Repton man. 
OxonieEnslIs. 


Dr. Wiseman's Lectures (2™ S. iii. 12.) — The 
request of A. M. B. for reference to a full and 
exact review of Dr. (now Cardinal) Wiseman’s 
Lectures on the principal Doctrines and Practices 
of the Catholic Church, will perhaps be satisfac- 
torily complied with by informing him that these 
Lectures were reviewed in the British Critic, 
No. XL. for October, 1836; in the Catholicon, 
vol. i. No. 8., for August, 1836 ; and in the Edin- 
burgh Catholic Magazine for 1837, where a full 
Sydserff Family (2™ S. ii. 367.) —In “N. & | review will be found in two notices, o ‘cupying 


Q.” of Nov. 8th, J. M. has published some lines by upwards of forty pages. F.C. HL. 
the Alexander St. Clare of Roslyn who flourished | i i 
in 1652, on the death of Marion Sydserff, daughter Robert Emmett’s Father (2™ §. iii. 31.) — 


of the Bishop of Galloway, and states that he has | Robert Emmett’s father was a physician, and un- 
no doubt that the writer was the same gentleman | less I greatly mistake, stale physician, resident in 
who married Jean, daughter of Robert, seventh | Dublin. He married Elizabeth Mason, daughter 
Lord Temple. ‘The likelihood of this is strength- | of James Mason, of Ballydowney, in the county of 
ened by the fact that the Temple and Sydserff | Kerry; both families, though of English extrac- 
families had intermarried. tion, were, I believe, long settled in Ireland. I 

The bishop was, I believe, a brother of Sir Ar- | have heard from my father, who knew the family 
chibald Sydserff, the head of a very old family in | intimately, that, notwithstanding his connexion 
East Lothian, which for a lengthened period pro- | with the Irish Court and Government, the topics 
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discussed and principles always freely expressed 
. 


at old Doctor Emmett’s table could not fail to 
result as they did, in the expatriation of one gifted 


son, Thomas Addis Emmett, and the untimely | 


death of another. A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


P.S. A third son, named Temple Emmett, a 
youth of even greater promise than either of his 
brothers, and not at all imbued with their opinions, 
died before the storm of misfortune had burst 
upon his family. From his name I think it pos- 
sible that his father might have had some de- 
pendency on “ Earl Temple,” who was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1780-2, but of this I have no 
certainty. 


I know no reason why poor “ Robert Emmett” 
should be designated as “the Irish patriot,” any 
more than O’Quigley, or any other of the sufferers 
for the two Irish rebellions of 1798 and 1803; 


but M. R. C. will find an account of him and his | 


family in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1803, 
yp. 876. 983. His father held the office of State 

hysician in Ireland ; and, no doubt, had his arms 
on his carriage, and they may probably be found 
in Edmondson, which I have not at hand. C. 


Letter of Charles II. to the Queen of Bohemia 
(2™ S. ii. 111.) — The date of the letter must be 
April 16, 1652, when Charles was residing in 
Paris, after his escape from England. In that 
year I find that Thomas Lord Wentworth was 


sent by him to Denmark to seek assistance, and it | 
is well known that the States General of Holland 


were much importuned by him and his unfor- 
tunate aunt, the Queen of Bohemia. Lord Went- 
worth was eldest son of Thomas Wentworth Earl of 
Cleveland, with whom he was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Worcester. He was summoned to Par- 
liament, 16 Car. L., in right of his father’s barony 
of Wentworth of Nettlested, and pre-deceased 
him in 1664, leaving a daughter, Henrietta Maria 
Baroness Wentworth, who died unmarried in 1686. 
From his sister, Anne Lady Lovelace, descends 
Anne Isabella Dowager Lady Byron, now Baroness 
Wentworth, as sole heir through the recent de- 
cease of the late Lord Scarsdale. R. R. 

Firnely Pedigree (2™ S. ii. 508.; iii. 60.) — 
Tiere are pedigrees of the family of Ernley of 
Ernley, co. Sussex, in the British Museum, Harl. 
MS., 1084., fol. 120.; 1135., fol. 106.; 1194., fol. 
99.; 1406., fol. 95.; 1562., fol. 35 b. 
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church the words are sung by the congregation, 
to the organ, ending with “Thanks be given to 
thee, Almighty God, for this Holy Gospel.” 
Joun Pavin Patuips. 
Haverfordwest. 


I beg to protest against the dictum laid down 
in this page (57.) of “ N.& Q,,” that the Suffrages 
at the Gospel “were adopted from the Scottish 
Liturgy of 1604;” if so, it might well be called a 
novelty. 

Perhaps it will be quite sufficient to quote from 
Mr. Palmer’s Origines Liturgica, vol. ii. p. 51. : 

“ This custom of giving glory to God for his Holy Gos- 
pel appears to have prevailed from remote antiquity in 
all the Churches of the East and West.” 

In a note he gives this reference : 

“ Goar, Rituale Grec, p. 69. Rupertus Abbas, lib. i. de 
Div. Officiis, c. 36.: ‘ Respondemus, gloria tibi Domine, 
Glorificantes Dominum, quod misit nobis verbum salutis. ” 

Il. T, Evtacomse. 

Clyst St. George. 


At the church of Seend, in Wilts, it is a general 
custom to repeat after the Gospel, “ ‘Thanks be to 
thee, O Lord.” When Ef say “it is,” I should 
rather say “it was,” for it is now some half dozen 
years since I was at Seend, where, at the time I 
mention, I was resident for twelve months. 

J. MARSHALL. 

Muckruss, co. Kerry (2™ §. iii. 47.).—Smith, in 
his History of Kerry, 1756, (p. 142), says: 

“It was indeed a handsome compliment which was 
paid to this place (Mucruss), by a late Right Reverend 
Prelate (Dr. Berkeley, the late Bishop of Cloyne), whose 
high taste in the beauties of art and nature, as well as 
goodness of heart and solid learning, all the world equally 


| admired and acknowledged; who, being asked what he 


These references are from Sims's useful Index | 


of the Pedigrees and Arms in the British Museum, 
ResuPinvs. 

Thanks after reading the Gospel (2™ S. ii. 467.; 
iii. 38. 57.) — This custom is observed in all the 
parish churches of this town, and, I believe, gene- 
rally throughout the county. In my own parish 


thought of this seat, immediately answered, ‘that the 
French monarch might possibly be able to erect another 
Versailles; but he could not, with all his revenues, lay 
out another Mucruss.’ ” 
Simon Warp. 
About two years since I spent a very delight- 
ful week in the neighbourhood of Mucross Abbey ; 
and during that time I made the acquaintance, 
amongst other local personages, of the guide to the 
beautiful abbey ruins, Mr. Gorram: from him I 
received much polite attention, and gained also 
some useful information. But the Query of your 
correspondent reminds me of a habit of Mr. Gor- 
ram’s of associating all his ideas, comparisons, and 
notions of beauty and magnificence with courtly 
Versailles. I am induced, therefore, to conjec- 
ture, that the quotation given by Asusa, in- 
volving a comparison of Mucross with Versailles, 
is a reminiscence of some conversation had with 
the pleasant and communicative guide at Mucross 
Abbey, rather than a quotation from any other 
source. In fact, I have myself heard Mr. Gorram 
make the comparison in somewhat similar lan- 


guage to that quoted at p. 47. of “N.& Q.” At 
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Versailles he told me he had lived many years in 
some capacity, before he came to Mucross : hence, 
I presume, is the link with him between the two 
places. 

Having answered, to the best of my ability, the 
above Query, allow me in conclusion to add a 
Note on the right of sepulture within the pre- 
cincts of Mucross Abbey, which I do not find in 


the books. It is a privilege valued in the district, 
says Mr. Gorram, as much by those who possess | 


it, as burial in Westminster Abbey; conveying, 
as it is thought, an aristocratic distinction, — to 
establish a title to which it is necessary to show 
that an ancestor of the family applying has already 
been interred there. No fees are taken by the 
proprietor. Mippce Tempece Gare. 


Round Tower of Tomgraney (2™ S. iii. 37.) — 
Would J. A. P. C. be so good as to state a little 
more precisely the “ local tradition ” that the “ re- 
mains of this round tower were visible fifty years 
since.” I do not find it in Ledwich’s list of round 
towers ; nor is its existence noticed by Archdale, 
and I have personal reasons for doubting that. it 
was visible so late as the present century. The 
church and steeple of 965, mentioned in J. A. 
P. C.’s quotation, are supposed to have been de- 
stroyed in 1084; but the present church may still 
be very ancient. C. 


Mayors Re-elected (2™ S. ii. 384. 477.) — John | 
Campsie was five times Mayor of Londonderry, | 


1681-88 ; John Wotton, five times, 1712-27; 
Henry McManus, six times, 17]7-40; Charles 
McManus, seven times, 1745-75 ; and John Con- 


ingham, five times, 1777-88. — (Ordnance Survey | 


of Londonderry, pp. 87-89.) 

William Dobbin was five times Mayor of Car- 
rickfergus, 1576-88 ; Roger Lyndone, six times, 
1638-53; Willoughby Chaplin, fourteen times, 
1733-57 ; Ezekiel D. Wilson, twenty times, 1769- 


1819: Sir William Kirk, fifteen times, 1780-1814; | 


and the Marquess of Donegal, six times, 1803-21. 


—(McSkimin's History and Antiquities of Carrick- | 


Sergus, pp. 315-38.) 

The list might easily be extended as regards the 
mayors of Londonderry and Carrickfergus ; but, 
as it is, I think it will be deemed sufficient. It 


frequently happened that the same individual | 


served as Sovereign of Armagh in many succes- 
sive years. (Stuart's Historical Memoirs of Ar- 
magh, p. 476.) ABuBA. 


Thomas Knight, Esq., served the office of Mayor | 


of Abingdon eleven times. On the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, it was proposed to elect him 
for the twelfth time, but he declined the honour 
on account of his great age (above eighty), and 
he was elected first alderman instead. 

William Doe Belcher, Esq., was seven times 
Mayor of Abingdon ; he died in the year 1856. 
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James Cule, Esq., was six times Mayor of 
Abingdon. His corporate career coincided with 
the latter part of that of Mr. Knight, and with 
the earlier part of that of Mr. Belcher. 

I have no doubt that in those towns in which 
the mayors are elected without reference to their 
serving the office in rotation, many instances of 
this kind will be found. F. A, Cagrineton. 

Ogbourne St. George. 


Gentoo (2°4 S. iii. 12. 54.) — In support of the 
Portuguese origin of this term, allow me to quote 
the following extract from the Supplementary 
Glossary of Terms used in the North-Western 
Provinces (of Bengal), by the late Sir H. M. 
Elliot, p. 323. : 

“This word is a corruption of the Portuguese gentio, a 
Gentile. Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 1681) says ‘the 
gentues, the Portugal idiom for Gentiles, are the abo- 
rigines.’ He appears to be the first English writer by 
whom the term is used; but before his time Pietro della 
Valle speaks of the Hindus as gentili, following the ex- 
ample of the Portuguese.” 

E. C. B. 


Double Christian Names (2™ §. ii. 516.) —“ N. 
& Q.” has recorded many curious particulars about 
ancient names, and might do so respecting what is 
now going on with modern names. 

I knew an individual who, upon hearing that 
some relative had disgraced himself, changed his 
name, and that of his wife and children, to the 
name of an ancient family. 

A general, who lately died in India, affirmed at 
a borough registration court, that he had gone to 
| walk in Clonmel with a brother when twenty 
| years of age, and each had one Christian name. 
They met an old gentleman who asked the two 
young men as a favour to share his names between 
them. Each took two names, which one retains, 
and the brother did so to his death. There was 
no question of property. G. R. L. 


Deer Leaps (2™ S. iii. 47.) — The Rev. T. D. 
| Fosbroke, in his Abstract of the MS. Lives of the 
Barons of Berkeley, hy John Smyth, Esq., M.P. 
| for Midhurst, temp. Jac. I. (p. 77.), explains deer 
leaps to be private parks adjoining forests allowed 
by royal licence to have places where the deer 
might enter by leaping, and be retained. 

Robert de Were, a son of Robert Fitzharding, 
who lived temp. Hen. II., had deer leaps at his 
manors of Barrow and Inglish Combe, co. Somer- 
set. F. A. Carrineton. 

Ogbourne St. George. 


Andover Church (2™ §. iii. 48.) —I have en- 
| gravings (from private plates) of a few of the 
monuments, with their inscriptions, in the old 
church, which I shall have much pleasure in 
showing Memor. The Editor of “N. & Q.” will 
| furnish him with my address. W. H. W. T. 
Somerset House. 
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Chatterton'’s Portrait (2™ §. iii. 54.) — It will 
be a sad thing if the Note referred to, dis- 
pelling the popular delusion respecting a por- 
trait of Chatterton, should lead any reader of 
“N. & Q.” to go in search of a picture of Rowley. 
To prevent this, may I be allowed to state, that 
in p. 54. line 21., the words | “ painted portrait ” 
should be * printed portrait.” Perhaps I should 
not have used the phrase, if, when I wrote, I had 
ever heard any talk of “ painted” portraits con- 
nected with the controversy. Ss. R. M 
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was a layman, as we learn from himself (see 
and his little work here republished will be ap- 
i by the friends of the Reformation as a specimen 
of the degree in which the influence of that great event 
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“Whether he was the same with John Norden, the 
topographer, is doubtful, though the coincidence in name 
and time seems to make it probable.” 
ABHBA. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Our Notes this week must be confined to the one great 
kk which is to be opened for all the world to read, in 
May next, at Manchester. We do not now intend to 
notice the beautiful works of art which the industry of 
Mr. Scharf has collected for the Manchester Exhibition — 
the choice Engravings, the wondrous Photographs which 
will then be displayed. They will find admirers and 
chroniclers in every journal in the ce untry. We have to 
speak of metal “less attractive,” but equally instructive 
und valuable, our Primeval Antiquities. Mr. Kemble has 
rt to form a Department of Celtic (we ought, 

say Keltic, after the fashion of the German 

and Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, and is here 
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There never was yet, and probably 
never will be again, an occasion like the present, A per- 
fect system of registration, and the guarantee of some of 
the most respected gentlemen in England, and the well- 
known enthusiasm of Mr. Kemble for all that can throw 
light on the past of our native land, are sufficient to assure 
the possessors of Celtic or Anglo-Saxon antiquities, that 
these treasures will be duly and fairly displayed, and care- 
fully treated. The committee, who bear all charges, have 
engaged the most experienced packers in England. Mr, 
Kemble, who is now in Manchester, will shortly proceed 
to Ireland, where he has reason to expect a warm and 
hearty support, 
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